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THE POLITICAL POWER OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 
PART IL. 


S. E. Finer 





I. Introductory 


he methods which private firms and industry use in this country 
Ts influence Government, exclude many of those listed in Part 

I.'' Those used in practice can, on examination, be reduced to 
three. 

1. Convincing the Minister or his officials by rational argument. 
(The best advice). Most administrative and sub-political detail 
is settled in this way, every day, and at all levels of Govern- 
ment. But this settled detail is, almost by definition, non- 
controversial or ‘agreed.’ Issues of power only arise when 
such advice having been rejected, the firm or association con- 
tinues to press its view. In that case it can adopt either 2 
or 3. 

2. Threatening the political stability of the Minister or the 
Government, i.e., applying political pressure. Or, 

3. Obstructing or even preventing the application of Government 
policy. This we may equate with the economic sabotage and 
blackmail quoted in Part I: 

II. The possibilities of political pressure 
I. Trade Associations and Political Parties. 

Trade associations make an almost passionate claim to political 
neutrality and the more they collide with Government the more 
anxious are they to disavow connexion with party-politics.* The 
claim, however, has a technical meaning only: that the association 
is not affiliated to a political party, receives no money from it, and 
does not subscribe to it.* A similar claim to be an ‘independent 
industrial body’ has been made for the T.U.C., on the like grounds 
that ‘it spends no money in support of any political party, it has no 
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S. E. Finer 
political fund, its income is spent entirely on the furtherance of its 
industrial aims.’ 

In practice there is a close connexion between trade associations 
and the Conservative Party. It is not, however, established by these 
associations in their corporate capacity but by a personal link between 
their members as individuals and the Conservative Party. First, most 
members of trade associations vote Conservative, and very few vote 
Labour.’ Secondly, trade union and manual workers are almost 
absent from the Parliamentary Conservative Party and heavily re- 
presented in the Labour Party, while managers and directors are 
weakly represented in the Labour Party, but very heavily represented 
in the Conservative Party." A sample comparison between the 
personnel of the executive committees and so forth of trade associa- 
tions and the committees of the Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions also indicates a close interpenetration of the two. Thirdly, 
though the Conservative Party is exceedingly coy about finance, even 
declaring it is poorer than its Labour opponents, this much can justly 
be said: that while no evidence has been produced to show that its 
finance comes in shillings and sixpences some uncontradicted 
evidence shows that some of it comes in large amounts from 
industrialists and proprietors.’ 

The Conservative Party thus encapsulates industrial and com- 
mercial representatives, takes their money, and enjoys their votes, 
while the Labour Party does none of these in any significant respect. 
By this personal linkage the trade associations are aligned with the 
Conservative Party, and this is their chosen instrument. The result is 
a close connexion between its policy and theirs. Such interpenetration 
of views is indeed to be expected merely from the way in which party 
policies have to be evolved. Parties usually frame policy in 
opposition where they have no civil service to advise them. They 
therefore seek advice from those who are alone competent to give 
it—but who, incidentally, are able and willing to provide votes, 
money and militants in return—viz., from special interest groups. 
This is true of both parties. But whereas the hardcore of supplicants 
and supporters of the Labour Party are the trade unions, those of 
the Conservative Party are firms and trade associations. The late L. 
S. Amery has described how the Conservatives’ policy for financial, 
monetary and protectionist policy was evolved in opposition (1929- 
31) through the intermediation of his own ‘Research Organization,’ 
between the F.B.I., N.U.M. and N.F.U. on the one hand and the 
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Conservative Research Office on the other.* Similarly, Conservative 
transport policy, as evolved between 1947 and 1956, has been based 
on advice taken from the great users, like the Chamber of Commerce 
and F.B.I., and—more influentially in fact—from the Road Haulage 
Association.” 

Thus the identity of policy between trade and industry and the 
Conservative Party is a marked one. But it is subject to two drastic 
qualifications. The Conservative Party exists to win elections. 
Therefore it must temper the demands of its aligned interest groups 
into the electorally viable. Now labour-interest groups and employers’ 
associations by no means exhaust all the organized interests of British 
society; there are very many powerful interests—old age pensioners, 
ex-servicemen and so forth—which are uncommitted to either party 
and which therefore attract the covetous attentions of both. Further- 
more, the position of labour has changed. In the thirties it was 
weakened by unemployment, and the Conservative Party could and 
did make wider concessions to trade associations than it can today. 
For the Conservative share in the manual worker vote (which has 
risen from 1/s5th to 1/3rd between 1945 and 1951) today accounts 
for nearly half the total Conservative poll. The trade union foot in 
Downing Street is vicarious but large. The party must take the 
‘uncommitted’ groups and the labour vote into account in shaping 
its policy. 

The connexion between the trade associations and the Conservative 
Party is therefore a two-way process. Despite their votes, money and 
support the trade associations cannot arbitrarily dictate the views of 
the Conservative Party. For the Conservative Party must democratize 
the necessarily crude and sectional views of what are purely economic 
associations into something electorally viable. Baldwin long resisted 
the demands of interests pressing for protection because he had lost 
an election on this issue jn 1923. Today the Conservative Party’s 
tenacious adherence to full employment despite deflationist pressures 
from many of its ‘aligned’ interests also bespeaks the limits of 
sectional advice and support. 

Nor must it be supposed that the hard core of aligned trade 
associations see eye to eye. Yet each aligned interest has to co-exist 
with the others. Therefore if its view or policy be very eccentric it 
may be excluded from the party programme: the Railway Stock- 
holders” Union 1945 demand for a larger share of the profits of the 
(then state-leased) railways raised no answering echo in the party’s 
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programme. Or the view may have to be severely modified. Since 
1952, for instance, the Conservative leadership has been playing Box 
and Cox with the very different and mutually exclusive attitudes to 
British Road Services held by the A.B.C.C. and the R.H.A. 
respectively. 

Party policy is not a naked coalition of sectional interests. It is 
an amalgam of these rough-hewn into a rude conformity with the 
public interest by the pragmatic yardstick of what is likely to win an 
election. But in the Conservative Party the industrial and commercial 
organizations form as it were the armature of the party-policy. In 
this sense and with these qualifications, one of the modes in which 
private capital exerts its political power is by virtue of its special 
relationship to the Conservative Party. 


II. Trade Associations and Parliament. 


Clearly the trade association’s high road te political success is for 
it to get its policy adopted .by the Conservative Party and for that 
party to achieve power. But the Conservatives may lose the election: 
or, even if they win it, the association may find itself thwarted by 
other associations also aligned with the Conservative Party; or, 
possibly a new issue may arise between elections. The political 
activity of firms and trade associations must and therefore does go 
on always irrespective of the party in power. How do they go about 
their business? 

Failing persuasion of the Minister by ‘the best advice,’ they must 
mobilize Parliamentary support. They can do this by acting on M.P.’s 
directly, and also indirectly through public campaigns to create 
pressure on M.P.’s in the constituencies. 

1. Parliamentary action. Most industrial and commercial associa- 
tions have or acquire direct representation in Parliament.’° Many 
have a Parliamentary ‘Panel’ or ‘Group’ of friendly M.P.s. Others 
contain members, or ex-members who have become M.P.’s. It is fairly 
easy for ‘unrepresented’ interests to find an M.P. who will agree to 
watch its interests. And many associations, like the N.F.U., the 
National Federation of Property Owners, the Institute of British 
Launderers engage Parliamentary Agents, i.e., law firms specializing 
in Parliamentary practice to scrutinize bills and regulations affecting 
their interests and to draft amendments for submission to Ministers 
or to friendly M.P.’s."' 

Despite talk of Cabinet autocracy and party oligarchs, Ministers, 
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collectively and individually, often give way to a ‘lobby.’ No Minister 
wants to make a fool of himself and he always harbours the thought 
that his critics may be right: and so, many ‘agreed’ amendments 
represent the belated triumph of ‘the best advice.’ Also, Ministers 
(who are always short of time) will concede small points to secure 
time to press the major clauses. Furthermore, Ministers who do 
give wherever they can, acquire convenient reputations for fair- 
mindedness or courtesy. These personal considerations are often 
reinforced by party ones: some interests carry many votes and must 
not be alienated from their traditional alignment with the party while 
others, uncommitted to either party, or represented in both, may be 
weaned from the Opposition by concessions. And interests without 
much voting power (notably trade associations) often supply the 
party with the wherewithal to get votes by way of voluntary workers, 
money, candidates and party officers. Though members of these 
associations will rarely if ever vote Labour they may become sadly 
apathetic in the party cause. In the last resort Cabinets and Ministers 
can of course always hold an interest in check by invoking party 
discipline: but, though they can resist all the pressures some of the 
time and some of them all the time, it is disastrous to try to resist 
all the pressures all the time. 

Success or failure, and in what degree, depend of course on 
political conjunctures, inside each party, between both parties, and 
betwixt the parties and the state of popular feeling. 1. A backbench 
pressure is apt to succeed when it can squeeze the Minister between 
itself and the Opposition, thus: (Opposition + backbench pressure) 
vs. Minister. In just this way the fishing interests combined with the 
Opposition to force the Minister to withdraw his White Fish Subsidy 
Order, in December, 1955;'* and similarly a Conservative ‘counter 
pressure’ was able to defeat the alleged ‘pressure’ of the steel and 
chemical industries on a clause of the Clean Air Bill in March, 
1956."* 2. It may be resisted by the Minister if he, in turn can 
squeeze the ‘pressure’ between himself and the Opposition, thus: 
(Opposition + Minister) vs. backbench pressure. Thus the Minister 
of Transport was able to resist pressure exerted on behalf of the 
Road Haulage Association to complete the breakup of British Road 
Services (the R.H.A.’s powerful competitor) because he was assured 
of Opposition support.’* Similarly, in 1947 the Labour Minister of 
Transport, Mr. Barnes, conceded the Opposition’s demand for 
abandonment of the C-Licence clauses (restricting traders’ rights to 
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carry their own goods in their own lorries), though in the teeth of 
powerful backbench opposition.’* The most usual case, however, is 
indeterminacy, where the interests have more to fear from the 
Opposition than even from the Minister. This is the straight party 
alignment, i.e., (Opposition) vs. (Minister + backbench pressure). 
Here the various backbench pressures strive for special concessions 
among themselves, and between themselves and the Minister. Thus 
the F.B.I. strongly opposed the Government’s 1954 proposals for 
amending the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act. The Labour 
Opposition, of course, were not prepared to see the Act amended 
at-all, or at any rate, not in the proposed direction. In this instance 
the F.B.I. had no success on the main issue, compensation ; though 
it did secure minor concessions elsewhere.'* Similarly, on the current 
Restrictive Practices Bill. Here the Minister is opposed by a powerful 
backbench pressure which wants to continue collective resale price 
maintenance: but this ‘lobby’ is in the Minister’s power for, though 
he chastise it with whips the Opposition threaten to do so with 
scorpions. Such issues depend on party and parliamentary imponder- 
ables and for predictive purposes are indeterminate. 

2. Extra-Parliamentary action. A further recourse of a trade 
association is to create a public opinion outside Parliament. Some- 
times—as the Cotton Board’s current intention to ‘bring their case 
before the public’ illustrates—the campaign is carried on in con- 
junction with Parliamentary action.'’ Sometimes as in the Mr. Cube 
campaign against the nationalization of Tate & Lyle Ltd., it is pro- 
leptic and prophylactic. Thirdly, during the period of Labour rule, 
certain organizations launched general ‘free enterprise campaigns.’** 
In all this the wealth of private capital gives a great advantage. One 
or two illustrations will complete this picture. 

The Transport Bill of 1946-7 was assailed in propaganda cam- 
paigns by the Main-Line Railway Companies, the Railway Stock- 
holders’ Union, the British Omnibus Companies Public Relations 
Committee and the Road Haulage Association. The last, with some 
14,000 members organized in Regional and District Committees 
actually launched its campaign a twelve-month before the Bill was 
published. It collected a fighting fund, established a Public Relations 
Committee, and appointed two Public Relations Officers to assist and 
energize the local committeemen on whom the burden of the cam- 
paign was made to rest. Hundreds of thousands of leaflets were 
distributed, sticky labels adorned lorries, poster displays arose, 
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mobile film shows toured the country, hundreds of public meetings 
took place, and a petition was organized. The Economic League and 
Aims of Industry also helped, the former holding over 7,000 open- 
air meetings and 30,000 bus stop and factory meetings.'* 

From 1948 when the Labour Government announced its intention 
to proceed with the nationalisation of the Steel Industry, the Iron and 
Steel Federation opened a propaganda campaign—though this was 
on a modest scale. In 1949, threatened by the new Labour Party 
programme, the cement industry, the insurance companies and Tate 
& Lyle Limited also launched campaigns. The insurance companies 
set up 400 local anti-nationalisation committees and were able to rely 
on 4,000 of their employees who voluntarily worked after office hours 
to sway the public against ‘mutualization.”*° The most successful of 
all these anti-nationalization campaigns was undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Cube, undertaken by Aims of Industry on behalf of Tate & Lyle; 
but this campaign has been so admirably described by Professor H. 
H. Wilson of Princeton as to render further description otiose.”* 

In connexion with anti-nationalization propaganda of 1945-51, two 
bodies are particularly significant, The Economic League and Aims 
of Industry. Both claim to be non-political: and though Labour 
supporters dub them ‘underground Tory organizations,’ they are 
non-political in the technical sense already noticed; i.e., they are not 
affiliated to the Conservative Party nor do they subscribe to or receive 
subventions from it. It is more revealing to accept them at their own 
valuation, since they then appear in their true light as specialized 
propaganda organizations of private capital—a manifestation of the 
political advantage deriving from wealth. 

The Economic League, founded in 1919, aims to carry on propa- 
ganda for ‘the preservation of personal freedom and free enterprise’ 
and ‘actively to oppose all subversive forces, whatever their origin or 
inspiration, that seek to undermine the security of Britain in general 
and of British Industry in particular.’ It opposes nationalization even 
if the Conservatives are the party promoting this (e.g. in nationalizing 
mining royalties or forming the L.P.T.B.) Its money is derived ‘from 
industrial federations, firms and private individuals.”** Aims of 
Industry is newer, founded in fact by a small group of industrialists 
in 1942 to end the alleged ‘misrepresentation’ of ‘free enterprise.’ 

‘If you believe in free enterprise and the right of the individual to get on 


with the business he knows best without interference by sary govern- 
ment controls, Aims of Industry asks for your support. The primary object 
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of Aims of Industry is to make British Industry articulate. It sets out to 
present the facts of British Industry without political bias and thus. combat 
a mass of prejudice against free enterprise arising from ignorant and unfair 
propaganda.’?* 

Aims made little headway until after the Labour triumph in 1945: 
by 1946 certain trade associations began to brief it to carry out anti- 
nationalization propaganda and by 1947, in its own words Aims had 
become ‘a public relations organization. for industry.’ It undertook 
special campaigns on behalf of the Imported Meat Trade Organiza- 
tion, chemicals, sugar, flour milling and for good measure threw 
in attacks on ‘bulk buying, municipal trading, nationalization, 
purchase tax, bureaucracy and unnecessary controls.’** 

The figures quoted in the Annual Reports of these two organiza- 
tions give a vivid idea of their activity against nationalization. In 
1947 the Economic League held 14,110 meetings and 63,071 group 
talks, thus reaching over 2 million people. It distributed 7 million 
leaflets and placed 24,000 inches of press publicity. In 1950 it held 
19,000 meetings, distributed 18 million leaflets and placed over 
30,000 inches of press publicity. As for Aims, in 1948 it had placed 
nearly 80,000 inches of press publicity (equal to 91 6-page issues of 
the Daily Telegraph); in 1949, 93,000 column inches and in 19§0, 
94,000. In addition, it had a panel of about 300 speakers, and a fleet 
of mobile film units. It claimed by 1949 to have reached half a 
million people in six months.”* 

Such campaigns may succeed. Thus, the controversial clauses 
restricting traders’ freedom to carry their own goods in their own 
vehicles in the 1947 Transport Bill were dropped, partly as a result 
of such pressure.?” But more often they wholly fail. Aims of 
Industry and the Economic League regardless, the Labour Party as 
long as it had its huge majority in 1945-50, nationalized one industry 
after the other. 

Nevertheless, the financial ability and the organizational capacity 
to mount a propaganda campaign must be reckoned among the 
advantages open to private capital and of which it has availed itself. 
It would be improper, however, to close the matter without making 
three brief comments. The first is that this technique is also used 
against Conservative governments and not merely against Labour 
ones: witness the current action of the Cotton Board and the 
intentions of the National Chamber of Trade.** Secondly, it seems, 
publicity can be had much more cheaply than in the leafiet-cum- 
poster-cum advertisement campaign if a group is prepared to draw 
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attention to itself by dramatically contrived obstruction: witness the 
success of the National Union of Teachers against the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Bill,*’ and the intention of the National Chamber of 
Trade to delay paying rates until the very last minute.*° Thirdly, 
such cheap ‘nuisance-publicity,’ simply because it is cheap, is 
available to other interests than industrial and commercial ones. In 
short, the advantage of publicity is not available to private capital 
alone. 


Ill. The possibilities of organized obstruction. 


Political pressure is legitimate and constitutional; the deliberate 
obstruction of law or administration is not. As explained in Part I, 
it has been contended that private capital would not hesitate to use 
obstruction of this kind in defence of its privileges. 

The evidence offered from British experience seems to be three- 
fold : - 

I. Passive resistance, or active obstruction of Government’s plans. 
Here the Iron and Steel Federation’s activities between 1948 
and 1951, but especially between 1950 and 1951 are given 
special emphasis. 

Il. . The engineering of financial crises. 1931 is the standard 
example, but some hold that a similar crisis was engineered 
in 1951. 

Ill. Success ergo pressure. Starting from the premiss that certain 
interest groups were successful, it is concluded that therefore 
the success was due to pressure. 


I. Passive resistance, or active obstruction of Government’s plans. 


1. The Withdrawal of Advice and Assistance. Individual firms 
and trade associations make contact with Government at four levels. 
Personal mediation; advocacy of view; as advisers to Government; 
and as collaborators in administration. For the possibilities of 
obstruction the last two réles are significant. 

Government and Government Departments assume that private 
industry will put its knowledge at their disposal. Associations and 
firms give technical advice to Royal Commissions and they are 
officially represented on a host of Government Committees.*’ Side 
by side goes continuous ad hoc consultation: it is stated, officially, 
that ‘Ministers tend to deal with the trade associations in formulating 
the basis of their policy.** Many specialized enquiries which 
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Government is always instituting—such as the Beaver Committee on 
Air Pollution, the Verdon Smith Committee on the Census of 
Production, the Goodale Committee on the B.I.F.—originate in 
representations from trade associations. The form and functioning 
of British Government and administration is predicated on the 
assumption that it will be advised, helped and criticised by the 
specialist knowledge of interested parties. 

Furthermore, in many cases the Government relies on trade associa- 
tions to administer, or help administer, its policy. When the Road 
Haulage Organization was dismantled in August 1946, it was replaced 
by a voluntary scheme prepared by the road haulage industry. The 
limitation of advertising expenditures in 1947 was policed by industry 
itself. Dividend limitation was ‘voluntary restraint.’ The Dollar 
Exports Board was a private venture to help close the dollar gap. 

Quite clearly, private trade and industry could seriously jeopardize 
a Government by withdrawing from these advisory and administra- 
tive réles. Now this is not an abstract possibility. It has happened. 
But it is extremely rare and in all the cases we know of—excepting 
the special case of the Iron & Steel Federation which is dealt with 
below—it was quite ineffectual. 

In January 1941 the Minister of Transport announced his intention 
of creating a Government haulage organization. The angry hauliers 
straightway quitted the Road Haulage Consultative Committee. 
Similarly in 1948, on hearing the Government’s intention to 
nationalize the steel industry, all non-trade-union members of the 
Iron & Steel Board withdrew in protest.** But in neither case was the 
gesture effective. It is true that the hauliers’ protest in 1941 gave 
the Ministry pause for six months: but in 1942 it reverted to its 
original policy and over-rode the hauliers’ objections. The with- 
drawal from the Iron & Steel Board did nothing to hold up the 
Government’s nationalization Bill. 

Refusal to administer schemes on the Government’s behalf has 
been equally rare and ineffectual. It simply provokes Government 
to take powers over the industry or service provided. Some examples 
will make this clear. The policy of voluntary restraint in advertising 
(1947) was industry’s own policy, produced as an alternative to the 
statutory limitation which Mr. Dalton was otherwise going to in- 
corporate in his 1947 Budget. Sir Stafford Cripps’ policy of dividend 
restraint was loyally carried through by the assistance of the F.B.L., 
N.U.M. and A.B.C.C. who generally pressed their members to 
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comply. Had these failed to respond or had the Associations them- 
selves declined co-operation, the Government would undoubtedly 
have restrained dividends by Statute. Indeed, this is precisely what 
Mr. Gaitskell decided to do in 1951 when restraint had at last broken 
down. Similarly with the Development Councils for Industry. In 
the clothing industry the main employers’ association boycotted the 
Council; it had even tried to prevent its establishment by legal action. 
In the Jewellery and Silverware Industry the Master Silversmiths’ 
Association was against the Council from the start. Such resistance 
was not altogether inconsistent with the Labour Government’s 
original announcement that it did not propose to ‘foist the Councils 
on unwilling industries’: but, faced by the resistance, the Labour 
Party finally proposed in 1950, ‘if necessary’ to use compulsion ‘if 
employers refuse to co-operate.’** 

In .fact, the surprising feature about industry’s relations to the 
Labour Government of 1945-50 is not that such sporadic and 
remediable resistance sometimes occurred but that so very much of so 
revolutionary a programme was accepted with such docility. After all, 
similar resistance has appeared in the last three months under a strong 
and Conservative government: e.g. the teachers’ ban on collecting 
National Savings in schools,** the refusal of the Hull Fish Merchants 
to pay the White Fish Levy,** and the National Chamber of Trade’s 
threat to delay payment of rates to the latest legal moment.*’ 
Industry and trade co-operated with the Labour Government not 
only out of fear of reprisals but from a strong instinct of law- 
abidingness. It is known that certain members of the F.B.I. wished 
from the start to boycott the Labour Government. The main body 
of the F.B.I. members however, took the view that ‘such a course 
would come near to being unconstitutional and would not be in the 
best interests of industry itself."** At the press conference which 
released the F.B.I.’s ‘complete rejection’ of nationalization in 
February 1946 Sir Clive Baillieu**® ‘said more definitely than the 
statement itself that the F.B.I. does not challenge the verdict of the 
electorate. They recognised the Government’s mandate but they had 
grave doubts about the policy and they desired as was their right to 
express their views.”*° In 1948 the President was saying that industry 
realized that the Government must direct the economy and tell its 
various sections what was expected of them but that they hoped that 
the methods of doing all this could be a system ‘adopted by industry 
voluntarily and in consultation with the Government.’ This is 
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hardly the language of revolutionaries. Even the bitter opponents of 
the F.B.I. were confused. They jeered, and by this token admitted 
‘the docility’ of the F.B.I., but explained it by saying that ‘the F.B.I. 
was simply playing for time’—deciding ‘to let the Government have 
its head and to play ball generally, hoping to save something from the 
wreckage if only freedom of future action.’*? How far from the mark 
this is may be inferred from complaints about the F.B.I. expressed 
in Scope: Magazine for Industry. This magazine ends a highly 
critical article by saying that associations both of employers and 
employees ‘will do best for their members and indirectly by the 
country, if they refuse any tasks beyond those for which they strictly 
have a mandate, decline to be made into agencies of administration 
and object to relieving the Government of any particle of the 
responsibility which belongs to it, and to it alone.’** 

2. The case of the Iron & Steel Confederation. At first sight, 
then, the behaviour of the Iron & Steel Federation between the 
return of the Labour Government in February 1950 and its demise 
in October 1951, appears to contradict the general policy of industrial 
co-operation with the Labour Government. 

The history of the controversy falls into two parts, before and 
after the election of February 1950 in which the Labour majority 
fell from over 200 to a bare six. This equivocal result can fairly be 
held responsible for all that followed. Prior to this election the 
Labour Government, amidst the fiercest controversy and despite the 
Iron & Steel Federation’s strongest objections had succeeded in 
passing the Iron & Steel Bill through the Commons. Resistance con- 
tinued in the Lords, however: and this forced the Government to 
accept a postponement of the vesting day to a date which ensured that 
the Act could not .be implemented until another election had taken 
place. So far the measures taken by the Federation, however much 
one might dislike them, were strictly constitutional. 

The charges of a ‘political strike’ and ‘sabotage’ levelled against 
the Federation refer to its actions after the election. It was alleged 
that the leaders of the industry dissuaded all important figures from 
serving on the Government Corporations. Also, later, the Federation 
refused to permit the Corporations’ representatives to sit on its 
Council, in its Committees, or even on the two trading companies of 
the Federation which respectively controlled imports and exports, and 
disposed of surplus steel. The last decisions effectively excluded the 
Corporation from participation, let alone control of the industry: 
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since for years, it had been organized in a tight cartel in whose com- 
mittees, conferences and Council were taken all common decisions 
relating to the industry. 

(a) The leaders of the industry certainly did boycott the Corpora- 
tion and the Federation cid exclude representatives of the Corpora- 
tion. The explanations given by the two sides of the controversy 
differ. Mr. Strauss, the Minister, alleged that ‘the industry had said 
they would make every effort to dissuade any important man’ from 
serving on the Corporation; this view is confirmed by a statement of 
Mr. J. B. Thomas, of Hadfields. Sir Ellis Hunter, for the Federation, 
disputed this interpretation; but he did admit that if any man were 
approached by the Minister his colleagues would tell him that they 
thought little of his judgment, that he was unwise to join because of 
the political uncertainty of the industry, and that he would ‘forfeit 
the respect of the industry.“ The author sees little significant 
difference between the two versions. 

The excuse given for excluding from the Federation was that the 
Federation represented non-nationalized concerns as well as national- 
ized ones; to admit the Corporation would be to make it privy to the 
activities of the private firms.** 

(b) The situation arose entirely through the equivocal results of 
the 1950 election. The steel issue was not the apparently simple one 
of an industry snubbing and boycotting the Government, but was 
the bye-product of a complicated and insoluble constitutional 
question, Was the election a victory for Labour because of its six- 
seat margin, or a defeat because it had lost so many seats? Was it 
a victory because the Labour vote had increased, or a defeat because 
the combined Liberal and Conservative vote had increased still more? 
The Iron & Steel Federation had promised the Minister before the 
election took place that ‘in the event of the Government obtaining 
a clear majority at the General Election, the Federation would co- 
operate with the Government with the object of making the 
nationalization scheme as least damaging to the industry as 
possible.”** The 1950 election certainly gave a technical victory: but 
did it have a ‘clear majority’? The law was the law, the Government 
the Government even by six seats, and the Federation had a clear 
duty to obey the law and the Government. But it was prepared to 
do this.. It did not obstruct the transfer of shares to the Corporation 
nor the subsequent removal of directors from two or three of the 
companies. As Sir Andrew Duncan made it clear, ‘there was no 
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question of the Federation obstructing the law, much less defying it.’ 
What the Federation would not concede was that in the circum- 
stances it ought to do anything ‘more than the law required them 
to do in implementing the Act.”*’ And thus the issue returned to 
the meaning of the election. Such dubious circumstances have arisen 
before: in the 1910 elections for instance, or over the ‘mandate’ 
argument during the passage of the 3rd Reform Act in 1884 and 
the subsequent action of the House of Lords in that controversy.** 
Where the constitution is silent, as it is in cases like these, the moral 
authority of government is disputable. And it was, most bitterly, 
disputed. During 1951 the Parliamentary arguments were much less 
concerned with the merits of nationalization than with the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution.** 

(c) Why could not the Government resolve the issue? The 
situation remained unresolved for three reasons. In the first place, 
the Bill merely transferred ownership of the shares to the Corporation 
leaving the existing directors in management of their firms, and, 
jointly, of the Federation. The Bill seemed to envisage a compliant 
Federation continuing with its work, and a Corporation of well 
affected ex-leaders of the Industry giving general guidance to this 
Federation.*° The Corporation could nevertheless have got its way 
if it had been prepared to face disruption: for it had power to 
sack all the directors, and, also, since the Federation was only 
maintained by the subscriptions of its members most of which were 
owned by the Corporation, it could have brought the Federation to 
an end. But secondly, the political situation was most unpropitious 
for any such strong-arm action. The Government’s majority was 
feeble; it was weakened by the death of Bevin and then by the 
defection of Bevan, Wilson and Freeman; it was plunged into the 
Korean crisis. In short, it quite lacked moral authority. Above all, 
what was the point of either side making a move, when an election 
could be precipitated, literally, at any week? 

The industry’s intransigeance and the Labour Government’s 
quiescence both have the same explanation: the Government’s lack 
of moral authority and the likelihood of an immediate election. The 
Federation wanted to do nothing to alter the industry and make 
‘unscrambling’ impossible; the Government, faced with its domestic 
and international difficulties saw no point in creating more when an 
waiting for the political decision.** 
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The Iron & Steel case illustrates three factors pertinent to our 
theme: the surrogate power of private capital which permitted it 
to ‘stand off the Government until a political decision could be 
reached; and the marked ‘alignment’ of the Federation with one 
political party, enabling it to delay matters by political pressure. But 
the main conclusion appears to be that the crisis arose out of a 
genuine constitutional ambiguity, and that the intransigeance was not 
defiance but temporization; and not indefinite temporization, but 
temporization in circumstances where an election, to decide the whole 
matter, was expected imminently.** The Iron & Steel case is unique. 
It happened and could only happen when there was widespread 
public doubt as to whether the Government had the moral authority 
to carry through an eminently controversial matter on which passions 
ran high. With a clear victory at the polls, and a favourable public 
opinion (and opinion was either tepid or hostile to the measure from 
the start) there seems little reason to suppose either that the ob- 
struction would have occurred, or, if so, that it could have been 
continued.** 


Il. The engineering of financial crises. 


Liquid investments are ‘hot.’ In the absence of exchange controls 
investors are very quick to move money from one country to another 
either because the rates offered elsewhere are more attractive or 
because the security seems greater. In such circumstances economic 
situations can be produced which are seriously at variance with a 
Government’s plans. It is unnecessary to assume that such situations 
are contrived deliberately. The consensus of several hundreds or 
thousands of separate investors working independently is sufficient; 
and in the presence of an entirely free and unregulated international 
market such ebbs and flows of capital are not only natural but 
inevitable. Since 1939, experience has shown that supervision and 
control of the exchanges and the imposition of quotas, import and 
capital cuts, can together and separately mitigate or indeed prevent 
such movements. This experience was not available in the "thirties, 
until the collapse of the international Gold Standard, and the Nazi 
experiment in economic autarky. Clearly, under free market con- 
ditions the power of capital to act in a sense contrary to Govern- 
ment’s intentions or wishes—a supreme illustration of what we have 
called its surrogate power—is very great indeed. 

The 1931 Crisis and the fall of the Labour Government illustrates 
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this ‘surrogate’ power. But no reputable historian any longer believes 
that these events were the result of ‘a deliberately conceived .. . 
consciously designed manipulation of the money market with the 
object of achieving a political end in the destruction of a Labour 
Government.’** The initial flight from the pound, far from being 
deliberately contrived was just the reverse. Twelve banking houses, 
acting in secrecy from one another, the Bank of England and the 
Government had, unbeknown to themselves or the authorities, 
borrowed some {£400 million short-term and re-lent it in circum- 
stances which made it impossible to retrieve when their creditors 
called the money in. Confusion not collusion was the cause. 

In this way the banks, by following their normal and unsupervised 
practices created a problem not only for themselves but for the 
Government. The next stage arose when the Government sought 
their advice. It is not true to say they offered help only on their own 
terms. They advised the Government as a sectional interest which 
saw a solution only in terms of the very ‘orthodox finance’ which, as 
we see now, had precipitated the crisis. It was the same advice as 
the May Committee and the Treasury were giving. It was. the 
accepted canon of the time and only one or two figures (e.g. Keynes 
and Bevin) disbelieved it. It was open to the Government to reject 
that advice. They did not do so because they, like almost everybody 
else, had no clear notion of what the financial crisis was about.** 

Finally, it is alleged—e.g. Laski alleged it**—that the flight of 
capital which continued even after the National Government was 
formed, was a deliberate plot to force on and win a General Election. 
Certainly money talked in that election: but by propaganda. A most 
mendacious scare campaign was launched, which undoubtedly, won 
the election for the National Government. But there is not the 
slightest evidence that the flight from the pound was contrived for 
political purposes. The exchanges were still open; investors were 
more and more uneasy at the political prospect, the Invergordon 
mutiny being one of the chief contributory causes; and so, as ex- 
plained above, capital fled to great security.*’ 

No doubt many people still believe that the National Government 
was indeed, as it claimed, a government of national concentration and 
the nation’s saviour. It is no part of this paper to examine the truth 
or falsity of such a claim. For our purposes it is enough to say that 
a rejection of this view does not involve us in having to assume the 
‘bankers’ plot’ theory. It would be sufficient to say, as Tom Johnston 
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did: ‘the public was mesmerized into the belief that it was the 
Government and not the Money Traders who were responsible for 
the crisis. There was no Bankers’ Plot. What happened was that 
the system of international lending of other people’s money by 
private groups had collapsed; but the wrong prisoner went into the 
Dock.’** 

The view that the Labour Government fell in 1951 ‘largely by a 
speculative flight of capital and equally speculative purchase for 
stock, of imported goods’ is still less colourable.** First there is not 
the slightest evidence that this was a deliberately contrived campaign, 
and had it been so, it could have been stopped dead by a Govern- 
ment ban on the practices. Secondly, as anyone who observed that 
election campaign knows, the ‘crisis’ was hardly an issue.*° 

There is then, no evidence for the charge of financial sabotage. 
As we have already seen there is no evidence, outside the special 
case of Steel, for ‘economic sabotage’ either. Certainly during these 
years of Labour rule there was resistance to the Government’s 
financial and economic policies but it was all carried on through 
constitutional channels. Even the Iron & Steel Confederation never 
broke the law: it stood on the letter of the law and thereby pro- 
crastinated, it is true: but its manifest intention throughout was to 
get a political decision. 

Ill. Success ergo Pressure. 
In writing of the National Government’s economic policy, an 


author says: 


‘The real villains are the vested interests who play the successful game 
of pressure politics. The Ministers may sometimes be more the victims of 
the party machine which is subsidized and effectively used by these vested 
interests than villains themselves. When Ministers give way it may not 
be willingly or readily but because of external pressure from those who are 
the real masters.’*! 


Similarly, a more recent author writes: 


‘The history of financial policy under the post-war Labour Government 
has proved that when monopoly-capital disliked a given — policy it 
was able to impose its own.’ 


In both cases the unspoken assumption is that industrial pressure 
groups are bound to succeed: hence (as in the first quotation) a 
Conservative industrial policy is ipso facto evidence of the triumph 
of a Pressure group: or (as in the second) the absence of industrial 
opposition to Labour policies is ipso facto evidence that the policies 
were agreeable to such industrial groups. But of course, the initial 
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assumption is precisely what has to be proved. Otherwise the argu- 
ment resembles that of certain primitive Animists. They begin with 
the assumption that there are tree-spirits. Such spirits are responsible, 
inter alia for the fall of a bough. The fall of a bough is then adduced 
as proof of the existence of a tree-spirit. 

In fact, a survey of the activities of trade associations both before 
and since the war leads to other conclusions. 

1. The evidence offered is arbitrarily selected. During the 
thirties many, if not all of the restrictionist economic policies of the 
National Government which are ascribed to sectional capitalist 
pressure, turn out to have had the support of Labour also. To say 
that in introducing protection ‘The National Government used the 
power of the State in the interests of the class that had mancevred 
it into office,’** ignores the fact that the T.U.C. espoused Imperial 
Preference in 1930 and tariffs in 1932.°* To describe how ‘pressure 
compelled Mr. Chamberlain to drop ... the original National 
Defence Contribution in his 1937 Budget’ under the title Legislation 
for Capitalists** omits the fact ‘that among these pressures were the 
Co-operative Movement and the Parliamentary Labour Party. The 
Labour Party did indeed divide against the Government’s schemes 
for agriculture, transport, mines, but on a point of principle: they 
were not Socialism. Yet many were quite acceptable as interim 
measures. Thus it divided against the Road and Rail Traffic Bill of 
1933, putting forward nationalization as its alternative. Yet the 
licensing provisions, which were the heart and soul of that Bill had 
been strenuously urged by the Transport Trade Unions before the 
Royal Commission of 1928-31. 

2. The evidence ignores failures. The most striking feature of 
the Labour Government of 1945-50 is the unmitigated supremacy 
of Government. Despite opposition sometimes of the most strenuous 
kind to the nationalization of mines, electricity, gas, and transport, 
and to dividend limitation, heavy taxation, licensing, bulk buying and 
currency controls, the Government carried its programme. Against 
these, private capital deployed all the resources stemming from con- 
centration, wealth, and its surrogate power. It lacked one asset—a 
Parliamentary majority supported by the public. This sufficed. Its 
power went for nothing. It needed two elections and a favourable 
majority to reverse the trend. This does not prevent a Labour 
spokesman saying, ‘Since 1945 the monopolies have fought desper- 
ately hard against the legislation of the Labour Government. Vast 
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press and advertising campaigns financed by the Cement ring, Tate 
& Lyle, the Iron & Steel Federation and the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion have been used to influence public opinion.’ This list 
scrupulously lists only those interests reprieved by the Conservative 
victory of 1951.°° Further comment is superfluous. 

And of course, trade associations by no means enjoy unbroken 
success under Conservative Governments. In 1952 the F.B.I. for 
instance could not persuade the Government to drop the Excess 
Profits Levy, and was so self divided over the powers to be given 
the Iron & Steel Board that it ventured no opinions at all. In 1953 
(though the E.P.L. was abolished) it failed to get the Government 
to reimburse retailers for losses suffered by changes in purchase tax: 
nor could it shake the Government’s determination to recoup by a 
levy on all commercial vehicles the losses due to de-nationalizing the 
road services. Indeed, the Government were so firm on this that 
‘M.P.’s could not be persuaded to raise the issue.’ In 1954 it failed 
to alter the compensation clauses of the Planning Bill and also in its 
chief objections to the Mines & Quarries Bill where it sought to 
strengthen owners’ legal defences against breach of the Act.*’ And 
at the time of writing there is a turmoil of unappeased disappointed 
interests—pottery manufacturers complaining of purchase tax, cotton 
manufacturers demanding quotas, motor manufacturers protesting at 
hire purchase restrictions, small tradesmen groaning under the credit 
squeeze. 

3. The waning of ‘patronage’ and ‘surrogateship.”** Lastly, these 
charges ignore the waning of the patronage and surrogate powers of 
private capital. In the thirties these powers were very great. Unem- 
ployment strengthened the patronage power of capital; the absence 
of physical and monetary controls over the economy vastly enhanced 
its surrogateship and made Government dependent on its co-opera- 
tion; the public service contained relatively few who did not think 
and believe in terms of ‘sound’ finance and orthodox economics. The 
race of statisticians, planners and even ‘dessicated calculating 
machines’ had not been born. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the National Government’s economic legislation took 
its cue from employers rather than unions and producers rather than 
consumers. 

Since 1945, however, both the surrogate and patronage power of 
private capital have been constricted. Wartime controls were re- 
tained in peacetime: control over currency and capital issues has 
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remained: a large sector of industry has passed into Government’s 
hands; so that even in 1956, the Government retains—and is ex- 
pected to retain—an effective power to supervise and control the 
economy. And the pre-war fears that civil servants would 
‘sabotage’ public control by their indifference or hostility has, in one 
Department at least, received a disproof as paradoxical as it is comic. 
This is the Ministry of Agriculture where as the Crichel Down case 
showed, civil servants were zealously planning model farms with a 
Conservative ministry in power. 

Above all, as Trade Union leaders recognize, full employment has 
given the T.U.C. a status of parity. Once there are ten jobs chasing 
nine workmen then the Union leaders also possess a patronage power 
and a surrogate power; and Government has to win their co-operation 
for its economic policies as actively as it must woo private industry. 
The bizarre advantage Labour derives from the fact that one in three 
workmen vote Conservative adds to this economic power a powerful, 
if vicarious political influence in the Conservative Cabinet. In these 
circumstances the experiences of the 1930’s assist very little in 
assessing the degree to which private capital possesses and exercises 
political power today. 


Conclusions. 


1. The most striking conclusion from this survey is the 
transcendent respect for the authority of Government. Even the Steel 
case is no exception to this, since active co-operation was promised in 
the event of a clear Labour victory and must undoubtedly have been 
forthcoming in that case. At the very worst the industry but ‘dragged 
its feet’? by doing no more than the law expected of it, in an attempt 
to preserve the. structure of the industry until a clear cut political 
decision was reached. For the rest there is no evidence for private 
capital deciding, through its organizations, to counterwork this 
authority: by withdrawing from advisory or administrative functions, 
or by any other method of economic or financial sabotage. 

2. The effective power of Government to impose its policy has 
greatl” increased since the 1920’s. Partly through regulations and 
controls, partly through the new availability of technical advisors to 
Government there has been a diminution of private capital’s surro- 
gate power. Private enterprise has been rendered noticeably less 
private. The widespread respect for governmental authority has been 
reinforced by the knowledge that in case of default, Government 
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not only would but could take ‘powers.’ 

3. Partly as a result of 1, partly of 2, the power of private 
capital has been directed exclusively to the political process. This 
was the constant object of even the Iron & Steel Federation, and the 
only motive for its delaying tactics was to obtain a political verdict, 

On the one side, by its Organization and Concentration, by its 
Access, by its Surrogateship, it is able to persuade Ministers and 
Civil Servants. For as a result of the first it can fairly,claim to be 
representative: as a result of the second its relations with Govern- 
ment are comfortable: and as a result of the third, its technical 
knowledge and administrative assistance is highly desirable to 
Government. 

On the other side, by its Organization and Wealth, it is capable 
of exerting formidable political pressure and does so. Its Organiza- 
tion and Concentration enable it to mobilize its views and its resources 
quickly and decisively. Wealth and its status enables it to influence 
the composition of the Commons, by candidatures: the public by 
propaganda campaigns: and the Conservative Party which it can 
and does assist by its influence and its subscriptions. 

All these processes are entirely constitutional and indeed a proper 
recourse for any body of opinion in the country which desires to 
exercise its democratic right to influence public policy in any 
direction. 

4. The abstract possibilities of ‘economic sabotage,’ ‘resistance,’ 
the raising of private armies and the like, still remain—as abstract 
possibilities. The probability that they will be used in the future any 
more than in the past seems very low indeed. They have not yet 
been used. They conflict with what seems to be a very widespread 
law abidingness. And they are not very sensible: for, so long as it 
remains true that Government is obeyed and has powers to compel 
obedience if resistance is offered, and so long as the two political 
parties ‘take it in turns’ as they have done since 1832, so long it will 
remain simpler, tidier, cheaper and safer to use constitutional 
methods. 


University College of 
North Staffordshire. 
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1 Sociological Review, Vol. 3, No. 2, Dec. 1955, p. 280. 

2 Cf. The N.U.M. Annual Report, 1950-51, Foreword (p. 3) The F.B.I. 
(pub. F.B.I., 1955) p. 1. 

3 Cf. Report, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 1954, Pt. IV, Trade 
Unions, p. 9. Only five employers’ associations have power to raise a political 
ret in fact; and the most they have spent in any one year since 1945 is 

13,000. 

* H. Tracey: The British Trade Union Movement 1954. (ICTU Mono- 
graph, No. — with foreword by Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary of 
the T.U.C.) The ‘industrial aims’ of the T.U.C. (cf. Rules and Standing 
Orders 1954, Rule 2 (a)) contain a high proportion of ‘objects’ which are 
also aims of the Labour Party. 

5 Cf. J. Bonham: The Middle Class Vote, p. 138. The ‘top business 
section,’ comprising 140,000 sole proprietors and 180,000 directors and 
general managers voted 6 to 1 (1945) and Io to 1 (1951) for the Conserva- 
tive and Labour Parties respectively. 


® Cf. Ross: Elections and Electors, p. 440. 
M.P.’s Occupations (from Ross: op cit) 


Conservative Labour 
1 Inter- 
nter-war 1945 1950 1951 war 1945 1950 195] 
Employers . 
and Managers 32% 324% 304% 324% 4% 94% 94% 9% 
Rank & File Workers 4% 3% 3% 44% 72% 41% 43% 45% 
Tpetenionel Workers 52% 61% 62% 574% 24% 484% 464% 454% 
npai 
Domestic Worker _— 4% — _ 1% 1% 4% 
Unoccupied . 12% 3% 44% 54% —_— —_ = 


* Cf. Commons Debates, Dec. 15, 1949, cols. 3031-2: col. 3017:- The 
Birmingham Association was receiving 25 guinea subscriptions from firms 
and companies. Wolverhampton shopkeepers were dunned £5 I0s., and 
larger firms for sums ngs between £10 and £roo. In Stoke-on-Trent 
the late Sir Francis Joseph’s method of collecting for the Woolton Fund 
was to suggest a basis of 4d. per £ on the pay roll of the firm. Cf. also 
Report, 48th Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1949), p. 151. 

8 L. S. Amery: My Pokitical Life, Vol. I1I, pp. 19-22; 74 et seq. 

® Private information; see, however, Mr. Molson’s reference to the advice 
of the R.H.A. at Commons Debates, Feb. 9, 1956, Col. 1828. 

10 Hence the much greater prevalence of professional ‘lobbyists’ in the 
U.S.A.: for as the table shows, the U.S. Congress contains a far smaller 
proportion of representatives of industrial, commercial, labour and pro- 
fessional interests than the House of Commons. 


House of Commons, 1945 : Congress, 1945 
Employers and Managers sas 25% inc. (Ag.) 22% 
Rank and File Workers an 21% _— 
Professional Workers rae ‘i 22% 18% 
Lawyers ies a a 23% 59% 
Unoccupied and Miscellaneous 9% 


1% 
(House of Commons from Ross: op cit, p. 440: Congress from Gite, 
Congress at the Crossroads. 1946, p. a. 
*! Cf. Joint Committee on Private Bill Procedure Report. (House of Lords 
14, 58-1; House of Commons 139-1) 1955, PP. 92-159: 350-375. This gives 
a fascinating insight into the activities of ‘pressure groups.’ 
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12 Manchester Guardian, 13.12.55. The Times, 15.12.55. 
13 The Times, 14.3.56 (Mr. Nabarro’s speech). 


** Manchester Guardian, 9.12.55. Modern Transport, 10.12.55. The 
Economist, 10.12.55. 


® This case is illustrative in many ways. Opposition pressure was en- 
forced by a rational propaganda campaign (see text); it was the collective 
effort of a very large number of powerful interest groups; their technique 
of ‘briefing’ is informative; and since the interests are ‘aligned’ with the 
Conservative Party it illustrates the way special interests can succeed even 
if ‘their’ Party is in opposition. 

On the publication of the Bill in December 1946, a large number of 
hostile interest groups (they included the A.B.C.C.; the N.U.M.; the F.B.1.; 
the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee on Transport; the Traders’ Road 
Transport Association; the British Road Federation; and Mansion House 
Association) joined together in a ‘Central Committee of Transport Users.’ 
The Committee’s first action was to circularize its member-Associations 
who in turn circularized their individual members with a pro forma showing 
(1) the Clause, Sub-Clause or Schedule, (2) the Amendment desired and 
(3) the reasons. Within 3 days of its establishment the Committee met the 
leaders of the Opposition and made its suggestions for the 2nd Reading. 
Then it began preparing for the Committee Stage. As soon as Parliament 
assembled, it ‘supplied the Opposition with data regarding freedom of 
choice, the need for a flexible transport system including ‘C’-licences, 
redemption of capital, dictatorial powers of the Minister, private wharves 
and the Transport Users’ Consultative Committees, for use during the 
Committee stage of the Bill. Meetings have also taken place between 
Ministry of Transport officials and representatives of the Central Com- 
mittee.’ (Chamber of Commerce Fournal, April 1947, p. 152). The con- 
stituent bodies of the Committee also lobbied on their own account. The 
British Road Federation described its activities thus: ‘From time to time 
various statements were issued to all Members of Parliament and to 
Members of the House of Lords. Members were supplied with briefs 
dealing in detail with those clauses .. . affecting the ancillary user the 
deletion of which were consistently pressed for by the Federation and which 
were subsequently withdrawn by the Minister. Particularly valuable 
assistance was afforded by the Associate’s Committee, members of which 
supplied detailed statements showing how restriction of the rights of the 
trade would affect branches of trade and industry. These statements were 
forwarded to M.P.’s and subsequently an all party meeting of M.P.’s was 
arranged at which representatives of various branches of trade and industry 
proposed to state their case. Shortly before the meeting was due to take 
place, however, the Minister announced the withdrawal of the ‘C’-licence 
clauses and the necessity for it, therefore, disappeared. 

Copies of all resolutions passed by Chambers of Commerce, Trade 
Associations, etc. were forwarded to the Members for the constituency 
concerned, the Minister of Transport and the Prime Minister.’ (B.R.F. 
Annual Report 1946-7). 

16 F.B.I.: Annual Report, 1954, Pp. 9. 

17 The Times, 28.3.56. Daily Mail (Headlines) 28.3.56. 

18 The N.U.M. launched a campaign of meetings and the dissemination 
of pamphlets between 1949-51, om the issue of ‘Free Enterprise v. 
Nationalization.’ The total cost was some £14,000. The campaign was 
terminated prior to the General Election of 1951 (N.U.M. Annual Report 
1950-51). In July 1951 the Institute of Directors announced its sponsorship 
of a joint ‘Free Enterprise’ campaign, the F.B.I., the N.U.M., the A.B.C.C. 
and the National Chamber of Trade being the other participants. It planned 
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to operate by advertisements in the press, strip cartoons being a special 
feature. The campaign must have been discontinued soon afterwards, how- 
ever, for there are no reports on it in issues of The Director subsequent to 
the issue of July, 1951, q.v. 

*® The Roadway, October, 1948. The Railway Stockholder, Feb., 1948, 
Pp. 7. 

2° H. G. Nicholas: The British General Election of 1950, pp. 71-77 for 
a description of these industrial campaigns. 

21 H. H. Wilson: ‘Techniques of Pressure—Anti-Nationalization Propa- 
ganda in Britain,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, (15) 1951, pp. 225-242. 

22 Mr. G. is speaking to a debate on the accounts of political parties 
in Co ates, Dec. 15, 1949, 2989. This is an interesting and in- 
formative < Ra 

28 Ibid, Mr. Baker White, ex-director of The Economic League, loquitur. 

24 The Railway Stockholder, February, 1948. 

25 Ibid; and Aims of Industry, Annual Report, 1948: cf. also H. H. 
Wilson’s article in Public Opinion Quarterly cited above. 

26 H. H. Wilson: op cit. 

27 There is much controversy as to the reason. Certainly constituents’ 
pressure on M.P.’s was one factor. Cf. Locomotive fournal, Vol. 6, No. 5, 
May, 1947, Pp. 130. 

28 Manchester Guardian, 29.2.56 

The Times, 12.3.56. Manchester Guardian, 8.3.56: 20.3.56: 22.3.56. 

29 The Times, 11.12.55: 7.1.56: 13.1.56: and 1.2.56. 

30 The Times, 12.3.56 and also Manchester Guardian, 20.3.56: 22.3.56. 
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uring recent decades Functionalism has come to occupy a 
position of central importance in sociological theory. Though 
it has not yet received a comprehensive exposition, much 

has been said about it from various points of view; many criticisms 
of it have been advanced ; and, to a great extent, these criticisms 
have been met. It seems worthwhile, then, to review the develop- 
ment of functionalist theory and to attempt an assessment of its 
achievement or, at least, of its potentialities as a social theory. 

In a sense, Functionalism is extremely old in that its assumptions 
are implicit in practically all the earlier attempts to think system- 
atically about human society. They are developed quite extensively 
in the work of Plato. They are present in Hegel’s notion of the 
‘totality’ of the state and the interdependence of its parts. All 
the main sociological theories from that of Comte onwards include 
the functionalist viewpoint; though with varying degrees of clarity. 
But it is not to our purpose to trace these historical roots. Our best 
point of departure for tracing the development of Functionalism as 
it is understood in contemporary thought is the work of Emile 
Durkheim. 

In The Rules of Sociological Method, Durkheim maintains 
that for an adequate explanation of social facts two things are 
essential. First: it is necessary that we should have a historical 
account of how these social facts have come to be what they are; that 
is to say—we require a causal explanation in terms of antecedent 
social facts. And second: we require an analysis of the functions of 
these social facts in terms of the social ends they serve. These are 
two different approaches to the study of a social system, but they 
supplement each other, and for a full explanation both are necessary. 

It was this insistence upon a functional as well as a historical 
account of the elements of a social system, together with the way in 
which Durkheim himself used this method in investigating certain 
social phenomena, which gave rise to what we now know as 
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Functionalism. One might well ask, however: why was it that 
subsequent theorists emphasised the functional element of Durk- 
heim’s system, and not the historical, since he maintains that both 
are necessary? Why should the functional aspect of social explana- 
tion have been developed in isolation from a historical point of view? 
There are several seasons for this. 

Those theorists who were most influenced by the functional 
element of Durkheim’s system of explanzcion, and who developed 
it most extensively for their own purposes--! refer tu Malinowski 
and Radcliffe-Brown—were concerned primarily with the study 
of the simpler socieues, which possessed no reliable records of 
their past. A histevical explanation wes therefore out of the 
question for rhem. Furthermore, these thinker: were heartily sick of 
the attempts of the earlier 2nthropologists to explain these societies 
by constructing a ‘conjectural’ history of the.n. Such attempts were 
completely unreliable, since no records existed, and they were sterile 
from the point of view of analysing and understanding the social 
systems in question. On the other hand, the concentration upon a 
functional analysis of the social system which was actually there 
before them to observe and describe, gave them a systematic 
appreach to first hand field-investigation. Finally, the functionalist 
approach was extretnely well suited to the study of the simpler 
societies since they were sufficiently small and sufficiently lacking in 
complexity tc be observed as total sucial systems; 2 thing which is 
clearly impossible in the case of our vast industrial societies. It was 
for these reasons, then, that the functional aspect of Durkheim’s 
system was seized upon and elaborated, and it was the younger social 
anthropologists who most welcomed it. 

The curious thing is that, even today, one has to introduce 
Functionalism by saying that—as a single body of theory—it does 
not exist. There is no book or article to which one can go for a 
comprehensive account of Functionalism to which all social theorists 
would own allegiance. Even the two ‘fathers’ of Functionalism— 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown—are inclined to deny their parent- 
age of the child, though Malinowski is by far the least reticent of 
the two in this respect. What exists is simply the work of several 
writers, all of whom start from very similar premises, but all of 
whom make contributions of a different kind. In tracing the develop- 
ment of Functionalism, then, two things appear to be necessary: 
(a) what we might call a ‘minimum definition’ of Functionalism; 
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a statement of those basic assumptions which the various writcrs 
share, and (b) a brief account of the different points of view adopted 
by the more important writers. 

The basic assumptions of Functionalism can be stated as 
follows : - 

Human beings have certain primary needs which must be satisfied 
to ensure survival. Given a human population living and working 
together to satisfy these needs in the context of a particular material 
environment, certain elements of social structure, or social organiza- 
tion (for example—some form of the family, some division of labour, 
some generally accepted structure of decision-taking and authority, 
and so on) are necessary for the continued survival of the group, or, 
at least for a modicum of stability and harmony in the group. 
These elements of social structure are not devised, nor do they 
grow, in isolation. ‘They develop together over a period of time, 
emerging and taking shape in relation to the manifold problems of 
the group as they are encountered, and exerting a mutually determin- 
ing influence upon each other. They are interdependent to some 
degree in their operation, and are manifested, therefore, as a patiern 
of interacting social institutions which is adapted to the needs 
and environmental circumstances of the group. It follows that no 
single institution can be understood in isolation from its context in 
the social system. Furthermore, even the individual personalities of 
the group-members are to a great extent an outcome of the process 
of accommodation to the social system, and cannot be understood 
in isolation from it. 

The study of any society based upon these assumptions comprises, 
therefore: (a) a careful description of the observed elements of social 
structure, (b) an analysis of their functions—i.e. the way in which 
they work together in the total social system, and the social ends 
they serve, and (c) an observation and analysis of any changes in 
structure and function which may occur. 

This, it must be understood, is a minimum statement of Function- 
alism. Wider aspects of method—the classification of types of society, 
the use of the comparative method, and the attempt to establish 
generalisations—will be mentioned later. Let us turn now to a brief 
outline of the work undertaken on the basis of these assumptions by 
some of the more influential writers. This, I think, can be divided 
fairly chearly into three main sections: the work of Malinowski; the 
work of the ‘Cultural Anthropologists” represented chiefly by Ruth 
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Benedict and Margaret Mead; and the work of Radcliffe-Brown. 

For Malinowski, the social system with all its material apparatus 
(tools, weapons, buildings, etc) is best termed the ‘culture’ of a 
particular people. The concept which he believes to be fundamental 
for the purpose of analysing a ‘culture’ is that of the Institution, and 
by this he means a standardized form of social organization which 
exists for certain purposes. His full conception of an insticution 
consists of (1) the Charter, which is the set of values, or the purpose, 
for the pursuit of which the organization is undertaken, (2) the 
Personnel, which is the participating group of people ‘organized on 
definite principles of authority, division of functions, and distribution 
of privileges and duties,’ (3) the Rules or Norms, which are the 
moral, legal, technical, and organizational rules recognised by the 
group, (4) the Material Apparatus, which is the total of material 
equipment and wealth utilised and acquired by the group, (5) the 
Activities of the group, which are the actual activities of the 
members in their various roles as distinct from that ideality of 
behaviour prescribed by the Rules or Norms, and, finally, (6) 
the Functions, which are the complex results of the institution as 
distinct from the overt purposes for which the organization has been 
undertaken. A complete study of the social system would therefore 
comprise a full description and analysis of all its institutions in the 
above terms, and of the way in which they operated together in the 
total ‘culture.’ 

One final point is that when Malinowski speaks of the functions 
of institutions, he invariably and explicitly means the way in which 
institutions satisfy certain kinds of human needs. We can divide 
human needs, he tells us, into three main kinds: basic, instrumental, 
and integrative. Basic needs are those which are rooted in man’s 
organic nature: hunger, thirst, sleep, sex, and the like. During the 
course of the communal activity undertaken to satisfy these needs, 
the human group transforms its environment in that it accumulates 
a complicated fabric of material structures—tools, buildings, means 
of production; a certain pattern of specialisation with a set of skills 
and techniques; and an institutional framework which gives order 
and regularity to this complex activity. Within this new social en- 
vironment, man experiences ‘instrumental’ needs: that is to say, he 
must come to terms with those material objects, those skills, and 
those modes of social organization which are instrumental to the 
satisfaction of his basic needs. Furthermore, in this increasingly 
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complex cultural environment, men experience the need for some 
effective means of resolving the claims and counter-claims which arise 
amongst them; for some orderly and generally accepted means of 
making and executing those decisions which are to be binding upon 
them all. In a word, ‘integrative’ needs are encountered, giving rise 
to custom and convention; religious, legal, and governmental 
structures; all with their sets of symbols about which group-loyalty 
and group-allegiance is engendered. 

Malinowski, then, offers an extremely clear account of a functional 
analysis of culture in terms of the way in which institutions satisfy 
these various kinds of needs. 

The second contribution we must consider follows closely upon 
the ideas of Malinowski, but is sufficiently different to require 
separate comment. This is the work of the so-called ‘Cultural 
Anthropologists,’ whose chief representatives are Benedict and Mead. 
Like Malinowski, they utilise the concept of ‘culture.’ Similarly, they 
too recognise the importance of a detailed analysis of the institutions 
of the social system. Yet, in their actual work, the outcome is very 
different. And the difference lies essentially in the fact that their 
premises and their preoccupations are pervaded with a certain 
psychological orientation. They seem as much concerned to establish 
the environmentalist case in the study of personality as they do to 
further any particular way of analysing social processes. Whilst 
approaching social analysis with the functionalist assumptions, it is 
clear that their concern is not so much with the social system in 
terms of institutional structures, nor with culture in its more 
thorough-going sense (as Malinowski conceives it), but almost 
entirely with the psychological orientations of goals, attitudes, 
emotional reactions, motives, and purposes, which emerge in 
particular social systems. This can be seen clearly in the following 
quotations from Ruth Benedict: -? 

‘A culture, like an individual, is a more or less consistent pattern of 
thought and action. Within each culture eae came come into being characteristic 
purposes not necessarily shared by other types of society. In obedience to 
these purposes, each people further and further tes its experience, 
and in proportion to the urgency of these drives the eee items 
of behaviour take more and more congruous shape. 

‘All the miscellaneous behaviour directed soanails getting a living, mating, 


warring, and worshipping the gods, is made over into consistent patterns 
in accordance with unconscious canons of choice that develop within the 


extanpa? 
‘If we are interested in cultural processes, the only way in which we 


can know the significance of the selected detail of behaviour is against the 
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background of the motives and emotions and values that are institutionalized 
in that culture. The first essential, so it seems today, is to study the living 
culture, to know its habits of thought and the functions of its institutions, 
and such knowledge cannot come out of post-mortem dissections and 
reconstructions.’ 


A functional analysis undertaken by Benedict and Mead resolves 
itself, therefore, into an attempt to discover the central psychological 
orientations which emerge from the total operation of the social 
system; and an account of how the personalities of the group- 
members become moulded into an appropriate pattern as, during 
their lives, they accommodate themselves to this socially oriented 
set of values. The work of these theorists is nowadays very much 
under a shadow. In the first place, this concentration upon 
‘collective’ psychological phenomena has given their work an 
exaremely impressionistic appearance which renders it questionable 
from the point of view of strict objectivity, and rigorous empirical 
method. Evans-Pritchard, for example, has called their work: ‘the 
rustling-of-the-wind-in-the-palm-trees’ kind of anthropological writ- 
ing.” Clearly, ‘collective’ goals, emotions, and the like are more 
elusive to the observer than are material artefacts and definite modes 
of social organization. Secondly, there is no doubt that both 
Benedict and Mead terd to over-simplify the relationship between 
individual personality and ‘culture-pattern’; sometimes seeming to 
equate ihe types of collective psychological patterns which emerge 
in societies and the types of individual personality which take shape 
within them. I think, however, that their work is perhaps too 
severely criticised now. Whatever faults they possess, there is no 
doubt whatever that the few books written by these authors were 
tremendously successful in making people conscious of the reality 
and the extent of cultural diversity, and in raising very forcefully 
the whole question of the relation between social structure and the 
formation of individual personality. 

The third conception of Functionalism and its methods is that 
stated by Radcliffe-Brown. There are perhaps two central points 
about which his approach is constructed. First, is his belief that the 
concept of ‘culture’ used by Malinowski and others, is too vague and 
too cumbered with unnecessary detail. A clearer and more reliable 
functional analysis is obtained, he thinks, by concentrating upon 
elements of social structure and their interrelationships. Second, is 
his suggestion that the concepts of structure and function in social 
theory can be clarified very usefully by employing the analogy 
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between a society and a living organism. A systematic study of living 
organisms, he points out, requires (1) a detailed study of the com- 
ponent structures of the organism, (2) a study of how these structures 
work; how they function in the total life of the organism, and (3) 
a classification of the types of organism which exist, and a study of 
how new organisms emerge, of how they evolve and develop. He 
then considers clearly, in analogous terms, the tasks faced by a 
systematic study of human societies. 


‘To turn from organic to social life, if we examine . . . a community . 
we can recognise the existence of a social structure. Individiual human 
beings, the essential units in this instance, are connected by a definite set 
of social relations into an integrated whole. The continuity of the social 
structure, like that of an organic structure, is not destroyed by changes in 
the units. Individuals may leave the society, by death or otherwise; others 
may enter it. The continuity of structure is maintained by the process of 
social life, pnd consists of the activities and interactions of the individual 
human and of the organised groups into which they are united. The 
social life the community is here defined as the functioning of the social 
structure. The function of any recurrent activity, such as the punishment 
of a crime, or a funeral ceremony, is the part it plays in the social life 
as a whole and therefore the contribution it makes to the maintenance of 
the structural continuity. 

‘The concept of function as here defined thus involves the notion of a 
structure consisting of a set of relations amongst unit entities, the con- 
tinuity of the structure being maintained by a hife-process made up of the 
activities of the constituent units. 

‘If, with these concepts in mind, we set out on a systematic investigation 
of the nature of human society and of social life, we find presented to us 
three sets of problems. First, the problems of social morphology—what 
kinds of structure are there, what are their similarities and differences, how 
are they to be classified? Second, the problems of social physiology—how 
do social structures function? Third, the problems of development—how 
do new types of social structure come into existence?”* 


This is a statement so clear as to require no comment. For 
Radcliffe-Brown, a functional analysis consists of a detailed account 
of the elements of social structure, and the way in which, in their 
operation and interaction, they contribute to the functioning of the 
whole social system. 

So far, we have considered the basic assumptions of Function- 
alism and the three divergent modes of analysis which have 
been constructed upon them. The question arises: which of these 
three approaches should we choose as being the most adequate? The 
answer, I think, is that—since a really comprehensive and agreed 
theory has not yet been worked out—we should, with critical care, 
utilise elements of all three approaches in so far as they prove at all 
helpful or suggestive in moving towards a full and integrated theory. 
It is not possible to elaborate upon this point here, but it may be 
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pointed out that a well-balanced and eclectic point of view in this 
connection has been put forward by Professor Meyer Fortes of 
Cambridge. Whilst mainly supporting the system of Radcliffe-Brown, 
he claims that both the cultural elements and the psychological 
aspects of social processes should be taken into account in any really 
adequate theory. The view expressed by Meyer Fortes is, it seems 
to me, the healthiest that we can hold at the present time, and should 
prove to be the most fruitful.* One final point might be mentioned 
in this place. As has been indicated above, a definite division of 
opinion has developed between those who emphasise the concept of 
‘culture’ and those who concentrate upon ‘social structure’ as -the 
basis of functional analysis. I think that too much has been made of 
this distinction, and that it is not one that need be perpetuated. We 
have seen that although Malinowski stresses the concept of culture, 
his actual mode of analysis centres about the concept of the 
‘institution,’ and elements of culture are analysed in relation to 
institutions, or, in other words, in relation to all the elements of 
social structure. The gap between the two views is not as wide as 
controversy would make it appear, and is far from being un- 
bridgeable. As Meyer Fortes suggests, there is no reason why both 
points of view could not be brought together in a more satisfactory 
mode of analysis. 

At this point, however, we must turn to the criticisms of 

The first criticism is: that functionalists are in danger of allowing 
their theoretical assumptions to lead them into an over-estimation 
of the degree of functional unity to be found in social systems. It 
is in relation to this danger that the analogy between society and an 
organism is attacked. Whilst it is true that heart, lungs, nervous 
system, etc., function in relation to the healthy life of the total 
organism, it is far from being safe to assume that social classes, 
industries, political parties, trade unions, governments, religious 
bodies, and the like, all function with positive contributions towards 
a nicely balanced and harmonious social system. Whilst there is 
some truth in the assumptions of Functionalism, it is said, there is 
no doubt that all human societies manifest, from time to time, 
varying degrees of conflict and institutional maladjustment. The 
assumptions of Functionalism, therefore, are in danger of distorting 
the facts to be studied. Societies may not be as integrated as 
Functionalism supposes. 
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Secondly: functionalists have been charged with the fault of 
adopting a non-historical or static approach to the study of societies. 
In their zeal on finding a method appropriate to the first-hand study 
of the simpler societies (where, it is true, historical study is of no 
use) the functionalists have gone too far, it is said, in bringing this 
point of view to bear upon more complex societies where social 
change is extremely prominent and important, and where many 
reliable records as to the past life of these societies do, in fact, exist. 
No society is static. All societies are processes in time: so that 
historical studies are always necessary and helpful when they are 
possible. 

A third criticism is: that Functionalism has been devised and 
developed as a method of studying the simpler societies which can 
be viewed as wholes, which are not complex, and which do not mani- 
fest radical social change. For such societies the method is no doubt 
of great utility. But it is a naive error to extend these assumptions 
and this method to the study of complex industrial societies without 
very careful qualification. Complex industrial societies cannot be 
viewed as wholes, the elements of social life which they manifest 
are extremely complicated, and they are subjected to rapid, radical, 
and sometimes disruptive sequences of social change. Functionalism, 
therefore, whilst useful for the study of some types of society is 
useless for the study of others. 

A fourth criticism is levelled against the implications which 
functional theory appears to have for social policy. Functionalism, 
it is argued, involves the danger of regarding existing institutions as 
being indispensable, and even sacrosanct, simply because they exist. 
The very fact that they exist; that they have come to be what they 
are in this or that society; means. that they satisfy important functions 
in the maintenance of the total social system. They must not be 
tampered with, or changed, for fear of bringing about a far-reaching 
and ruinous disintegration of the social system. All this, it can be 
seen, smacks very strongly of Burke in his ‘Reflections on the 
Revolution in France,’ and, indeed, Burke is one‘of the richest 
exponents of Functionalism expressed as a certain political belief. 
This criticism, then, amounts to the charge that Functionalism lends 
support to the most pernicious kind of Conservatism. 

By) it is said that if Functionalism is held to extremes, the 

of the comparative method (i.e. for the purpose of establishing 
an dee os ee Ge ee 
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structure) becomes impossible. Functionalists maintain that institu- 
tions cannot be understood in isolation from their social setting; they 
are distorted by abstraction. All institutions are entirely relative to 
the unique social systems in which they are found, and consequently 
no valid comparison can be made and generalisations become 
impossible. 

Sixthly, and finally, it is often said that, if held to extremes, 
Functionalism encounters an insuperable difficulty in accounting for 
any social change which arises from within a society. If all elements 
of the social system are well-integrated and well-adapted to the needs 
and environmental circumstances of the group, why should any 
change occur? 

These, I think, are the main criticisms which Functionalism faces,‘ 
and they appear to be very considerable. Those who put forward 
these criticisms as serious objections at the present time, however, 
are themselves guilty of two errors. In the first place (as happens 
in practically all controversies), these criticisms are levelled against, 
and only have weight against a greatly over-simplified version of 
functionalist theory of which none of its exponents is guilty. In the 
second place, functionalist theory has been amended by Merton, the 
American sociologist, in order to take these criticisms into account. 
Let us see what replies can be given to these criticisms one by one. 

All functionalists, with the possible exception of Malinowski, would 
agree with the substance of the first criticism (the danger of over- 
estimating the degree of functional unity in a society), but would 
point out that they, themselves, had in fact insisted upon this danger 
in the first formulations of their theory. Thus, Radcliffe-Brown uses 
the analogy between a society and an organism with extreme care, 
and himself takes the trouble of pointing out certain of the ways in 
which it breaks down. He uses the analogy simply because he finds 
it helpful in describing what he means by the concept of function. 
In his own words: - 

‘For the further elucidation of the concept it is convenient to use the 
analogy between social life and organic life. Like all analogies it has to be 
used with care.’’ 

Furthermore, Radcliffe-Brown does not assert that all social 
systems are in fact fully integrated in their operation. He regards the 
functionalist assumptions as a hypothesis only. 

‘This idea of the functional unity of a social system is, of course, a 
hypothesis. But it is one which, to the functionalist, it seems worth while 
to test by systematic examination of the facts.”* 
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And again :- 

‘The concept of function .. . constitutes a “working ‘working hypothesis” oy 
which a number of problems are formulated for investigation. . . . 
hypothesis does not require the ‘auamaiie assertion that everything in the 
life of the community has a function. It only requires the assumption that 
it may have one, and that we are justified in seeking to discover it.’® 

Similarly, Ruth Benedict makes it perfectly clear that her 
assumptions do not necessitate the view that a high degree of integra- 
tion actually exists in all societies; indeed, she explicitly warns us 
against such an over-simplified view. 

‘All cultures’ she says, ‘of course, have not shaped their thousand items 
of behaviour to a balanced and rhythmical pattern. Like certain individuals, 
certain social orders do not subordinate activities to a ruling motivation. 
They scatter. If at one moment they seem to be pursuing certain ends, 
at another they are off on some tangent apparently inconsistent with all 
that has gone before, which gives no clue to activity that will come after. 
This lack of integration seems to be as characteristic of certain cultures as 
extreme integration is of others.”!° 

‘Facile generalizatious about the integration of culture,’ she warns, 
‘are most dangerous in field-work. When one is mastering the language and 
all the idiosyncrasies of behaviour of an esoteric culture, preoccupation with 
its configuration may well be an obstacle to a genuine understanding. The 
field-worker must be faithfully objective. He must chronicle all the revelant 
behaviour, taking care not to select according to any challenging hypothesis 
the facts that will fit a thesis.’!! 

There is no doubt, then, that though the first criticism does point 
out a danger inherent in functionalist theory, the functionalists 
themselves are not guiity of over-looking it. Indeed, they themselves 
point it out with great clarity. 

The same kind of defence can be made against the second 
criticism: i.e. that Functionalism is non-historical and decries the 
use of a historical account of social processes. This criticism seems 
totally unfounded. Whilst emphasising the importance of a con- 
temporary functional analysis, all the functionalists, without 
exception, make it clear that they regard such an analysis as being 
complementary to a careful historical account, when such an account 
is possible; that is to say, they adhere quite strongly to Durkheim’s 
original statement that both are necessary for a full explanation of 
social facts. It is conjectural history as a method of explaining the 
simpler societies which they completely, and rightly, reject. But, 
as Radcliffe-Brown says somewhere, it is the fact that this is 
conjectural, not the fact that it is historical, which persuades them 
that it is valueless. 

‘The interest . these socio-ps' psychological p problems,’ says Franz Boas 
when introducing Ruth Benedict’s work, ‘is not in any way opposed to the 
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historical approach. On the contrary, it reveals dynamic processes that have 
been active in cultural changes and enables us to evaluate evidence obtained 
from the detailed comparison of related cultures.’!? 

Similarly, Radcliffe-Brown claims that:- 

‘There is not, and cannot be, any conflict between the functional hypo- 
thesis and the view that any culture, any social system, is the end-result 
of a unique series of historical accidents. . one “explanation” of a social 
system will be its history, where we know ‘it—the detailed account of how 
it came to be what it - and where it is. Another “explanation” of the same 
system is obtained by showing (as the functionalist attempts to do) that it 
is a special coungiifieton of & of laws of social physiology or social functioning. 
The two kinds of explanation do not conflict, but supplement one another.’ 

Even Malinowski, who is perhaps most inclined to enjoy the 
adoption of extreme positions, is quite clear about this. Having out- 
lined the functionalist approach, he says :- 

‘It can easily be seen that such a scientific approach does not by any 
means override or deny the validity of evolutionary or historical pursuits. 
It simply supplies them with a scientific basis.’!4 

Clearly, then, Functionalism is not guilty of adopting an a- 
historical view of societies. Functionalists regard societies as processes 
in time, and where a historical account is possible and reliable, they 
welcome it. 

As to the third criticism, functionalists, I think, would legitimately 
reply that it was quite true that contemporary Functionalism had 
been devised and developed with the simpler societies predominantly 
in view; that, in consequence, it was more readily useful for the 
study of these societies; and—also in consequence—that it should 
not be applied to societies which were far more complicated without 
careful consideration. Even so, they would argue, the postulates of 
functionalism are drawn from general sociological theory which was 
conceived in relation to the study of all kinds of society—complex 
as well as simplé—as, for example, in the work of Comte, Spencer, 
Durkheim, and others. Furthermore, surely the functionalist assump- 
tions do seem to have some foundation even in relation to large 
industrial societies, in spite of their complexity and rapid change. 
Extensive regularities are observable in the behaviour of the members 
of the most complex societies. The institutionalization of behaviour 
is recognisable and quite definite. There are distinct elements of 
social structure which can be seen, without doubt, to perform certain 
functions and to be interdependent in their operation. Also, these 
structural elements manifest a great degree of continuity in spite of 
the stresses, strains, and periodical disruptions to which present-day 
societies are subjected. With adequate care and qualification, then, 
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it would seem that the functionalist approach is of use, even here. 
Whilst modern societies—it is true—cannot be simply observed by 
any individual as wholes, they must certainly be conceived as wholes 
before any institutions within them can be thoroughly understood. 

With regard to the fourth criticism, functionalists might well 
reply: Well, yes! It may well appear that our assumptions could 
lead to the support of Conservatism; even to the support of a more 
pernicious Conservatism than is usually held nowadays—but in what 
sense is this possibility a criticism of our position? Our answers to 
the foregoing criticisms make it clear that such an approach to 
normative social policy does not follow with any logical necessity 
from functionalist theory, but only from an over-simplified version 
of it. Even so, if Functionalism does appear to lend support to the 
philosophy of Conservatism, this might simply mean that both con- 
tain something of truth and value, and therefore merit critical 
examination. The fact that something appears to accord with the 
philosophy of Conservatism is no self-evident criticism of it. 

The fifth and sixth criticisms can be dealt with simultaneously, 
for the important element of cricicism is in each case the same. The 
criticisms are: ‘If Functionalism is held to extremes, it follows (a) 
that the comparative method becomes impossible, and (b) that it is 
impossible to account for social change originating from within the 
social system.’ It can be seen that neither of these criticisms have 
any great point, however, because Functionalism need not be held 
to extremes. The adoption of the functionalist assumptions is not to 
be equated with the adoption of the view that all social systems are 
in fact perfectly unique (and therefore incomparable) or that they 
are perfectly integrated (so that no internal process of change can 
occur). tg sealing tip Ae pe 
mentioned earlier—functionalists (as do all other sociologists) seek 
to establish generalisations about the interrelationships of institutions 
in all societies of certain types. That is to say, they attempt to classify 
societies, to group them together in so far as they approximate to a 
certain type, and thereafter to compare like with like,in the attempt 
to establish the existence of, or the absence of, certain uniformities. 
Indeed, the functionalists’ insistence upon the exercise of the greatest 
care in the use of the comparative method has been entirely to the 
good, and has pointed out very clearly the dangers inherent in the 
indiscrithinate use of the comparative method of which some of the 
earlier sociologists and anthropologists were guilty. As to the 
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question of internally arising social change; we have seen that this 
presents no difficulty once it is made clear that Functionalism does 
not postulate perfect functional unity. 

These criticisms, then, either (a) stem from an over-simplification 
or a misconception of what the functionalists actually maintain, or 
(b) are warnings against dangers of which the functionalists are 
themselves aware. None of them is damaging. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that Robert Merton, in an interesting essay, 
has reviewed some of these criticisms and has suggested ways in 
which functionalist theory can be adequately amended to take account 
of them.’* Merton himself, it is interesting to note, points out that his 
suggestions are not so much conceived by him, but are drawn out 
of the developing work of the functionalists themselves. It is 
impossible to review these suggestions fully here, but one or two 
points of interest might be made. 

In order to take account of the elements of conflict and maladjust- 
ment in society, and to avoid the danger of assuming too high a 
degree of functional unity, Merton breaks ‘society’ down into its 
sub-groups, its social classes, etc. It then becomes clear that institu- 
tions, or institutional changes, may fulfill positive functions for some 
groups but may at the same time conflict with the needs or interests 
of others. Institutions, in a word, may be functional or dysfunctional : 
(a) with regard to particular groups, and (b) with regard to whether 
their over-all effects (their ‘multiple consequences’) make for a more 
integrated social system or for a system manifesting a greater degree 
of stress and conflict. With regard to the apparently conservative 
implications of Functionalism, Merton makes an interesting disti.c- 
tion. Institutions, he says, are not indispensable simply because they 
have come to exist. There are definite functional prerequisites which 
necessitate the existence of certain institutions, but the form of these 
institutions varies from society to society, and from period to period 
in the same society. The form of institution which exists at any 
particular time is not necessarily that which best satisfies the 
functional prerequisite. Some substitute might be devised which 
would serve the functional prerequisites more adequately, and 
make for a more harmonious social integration. Functionalism, 
therefore, does not necessarily imply a passive approach to social 
policy. A further distinction upon which Merton insists is that 
between manifest and latent function. The manifest function is the 
ostensible purpose why the institution exists, and of which members 
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are aware. The latent functions are those multiple effects which the 
institution has upon its own members and upon other institutions 
which are not intended and which may not even be recognised by 
the members. This is the point which Malinowski considered so 
important when—outlining his conception of an institution—he 
distinguished clearly between the charter (the ostensible function) 
and the function (the results of the institution as distinct from its 
charter). 

It is out of the question to try and summarise Merton’s statements 
here. It is sufficient to say that he appears to be thoroughly successful 
in arguing that Functionalism need not be rejected as a result of the 
criticisms which have been advanced against it, but that, when it 
is re-worked slightly in order to take these criticisms into account, 
it remains a rich theoretical approach with a potentiality which 
promises extensive future development. 

To what conclusion can we come, then, as to the merits of 
Functionalism as a social theory at the >resent time? We have seen 
that the assumptions of Functionalis™., if taken as an extreme dogma, 
can be pernicious. If conceived and handled with care, however, they 
provide a clear and excellent theoretical guide, enabling us to develop 
an agreed and systematic approach to the study of society. I think 
our conclusion must be that Functionalism is not, in the strict sense 
of the word, a social theory; but rather a systematic mode of analysis 
which makes possible the clear enunciation of, the pursuit of, and the 
elaboration of social theories. It is a systematic mode of analysis 
which opens up many interesting lines of study, throws up many 
hypotheses, and provides at the same time an orderly approach to 
field-studies and the designing of research projects whereby these 
hypotheses may be subjected to empirical tests. It may well be that 
a developed Functionalism is the nucleus upon which all those who 
seek the integration and furtherance of sociological theory and 
research should concentrate their attention. 


Bedford College. 
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for Malinowski also emphasises the concept of culture. My impression 
is, however, that this term tends now to be used with reference to these 
writers who have a predominantly psychological orientation. In any case, 
I am certain that Malinowski should be considered separately. 


2 Patterns of Culture, Ch. III, Pp. 33, 34, 35- 
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3 Social Anthropology, P. 96. 

* Structure and Function in Primitive Society, Ch. IX, P. 180. This 
Gone a indicates particularly clearly how the typological ‘analysis of Max 

eber, and all that (derived from Weber) has come to be known as ‘Action 
Theory,’ can be developed within the systematic framework of Function- 
alism in order to deal exhaustively with the manifold dimensions of the 
processes of social life. The pursuit of this synthesis has, of course, been 
the chief preoccupation of Talcott Parsons; but Parsons’ treatment seems 
unduly elaborate, and there is room for a much more economical statement 
of this whole theoretical approach. 

5 ‘Social Anthropology at Cambridge since 1900.’ Inaugural Lecture. 

® A further way of criticising Functionalism would be to pursue the 
question: to what extent have the functionalists found their theory of use 
and value in the:r own empirical work? This line of criticism would involve 
the detailed study of various monographs, and is obviously too extensive 
to be entered into here. It is not greatly to the point in this place, however, 
since our concern here is not to investigate the extent to which the 
functionalists utilise their own theory, but simply to see what their 
theoretical assumptions are. 

7 Structure and Function in Primitive Society, P. 178. 

8 Structure and Function in Primitive Society, P_ 181. 

* Structure and Function in Primitive Society, P. 184. 

10 Patterns of Culture, Ch. VII, P. 161. 

11 Patterns of Culture, Ch. VII, P. 165. 

12 Patterns of Culture, P. X. 

13 Structure and Function in Primitive Society, Pp. 185-186. 

4 A Scientific Theory of Culture, P. 42. It may be that the irritation of 
the historians stems from the fact that they do not like being offered a 
scientific basis. 


15 R. K. Merton: Social Theory and Social Structure, Ch. 1. ‘Manifest 
and Latent Functions.’ Talcott Parsons has made use of the pelt ve 
to functional theory which Merton proposes in this paper. 


EMILE DURKHEIM’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
P. M. Worsley 





s a theorist, Emile Durkheim is perhaps unique amongst recent 

writers in the extent of his influence upon both sociologists and 

anthropologists, though it is particularly the thinking of a 
whole generation of anthropologists which bears the impress of 
Durkheim’s influence—either as a result of direct study of his works, 
or, indirectly, via the teachings of Radcliffe-Brown. In his compara- 
tive sociology, he never hesitated to utilize material from primitive 
society because such material shed light upon human institutions in 
their simpler forms. 

But sociologists have also recognised Durkheim as a major 
theorist, even where he has taken his material from primitive society. 
What is conventionally an anthropological study, his Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life,’ has been read as widely by sociologists 
as by anthropologists. 

Many partial criticisms of this work have been made since its first 
appearance in 1912, but there appears to have been little attempt to 
revalue it more specifically in the light of the data on aboriginal 
society accumulated since Durkheim’s day. Following the tradition 
of Durkheim himself in disregarding conventional barriers between 
anthropology and sociology, I propose to examine the basic notions 
of this work, particularly his theory of knowledge, and to draw the 
attention of sociologists to recent ethnographic material which makes 
such reassessment possible. I make no apologies, therefore for using 
anthropological material, since I use it because of its bearing on 
Durkheim’s theory, not because of its intrinsic interest. Some of the 
material on Groote Eylandt is here presented for the first time, but 
this is incidental to my main purpose. 

It is a tribute to Durkheim’s logical powers, and to his precise 
and rigorous methodology, that his theories on the subjects of 
totemism and religion in general still command such attention. But 
let us look first at the purpose and scope of the work, and note the 
theoretical assumptions, explicit and implicit, upon which it is 
founded. 
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Durkheim was not interested in totemism merely as an exotic social 
phenomenon. He is quite explicit in his Introduction that he is cor- 
cerned with the analysis of totemism, in the first place, as a critical 
illumination of his general theory of religion, this in its turn being 
merely one facet of his wider theory of knowledge. It is the theory 
of knowledge that is his principal, underlying concern throughout 
the study. 

This concern is crystallized in his discussion of the categories of 
understanding. Durkheim is concerned to establish the derivation of 
these categories—concepts of space, time, class, force, substance, 
efficacy, personality, causality, etc—concepts which are fundamental 
to all human thought. Examining existing theories, he first dismisses 
that type of idealism which depicts the ultimate reality behind the 
world as spiritual, or which depicts the categories as ‘inherent in the 
nature of the human intellect’ (p. 14). This, he says, assumes that 
‘above the reason of individuals there is a superior and perfect reason 
from which the others emanate and from which they get this 
marvellous power of theirs, by a sort of mystic participation: this is 
the divine reason’ (p.15). This apriorist position, he says, is refuted 
by the ‘incessant variability’ of the categories of human thought, in 
contradiction to the postulated immutability of divine reason. Again, 
it lacks experimental control, and thus ‘does not satisfy the conditions 
demanded of a scientific hypothesis’ (p. 15). 

Next, he sweeps aside certain varieties of subjectivism, in particular 
the theory that the individual creates the categories from the raw 
material of his own experience, from the ordering of his sensations.’ 
Though the categories vary greatly from society to society, he points 
out that within any one society they are characterised by universality 
and necessity, which therefore, he says, precludes any idea of their 
derivation from individual thought, and he criticises the theories of 
Tylor and Frazer from this point of view. 

Nevertheless, Durkheim firmly dissociates himself from any 
materialist standpoint. His approach does not consist in ‘a simple 
restatement of historical materialism: that would be mis-understand- 
ing our thought to an extreme degree’ (p. 423). In fact, he says, ‘the 
world of representations . . . is superimposed upon its material 
substratum, far from arising from it’ (p. 272). 

This ‘plague on both your houses’ theme is familiar today, when 
both materialism and idealism are dubbed ‘metaphysics’ by many 
writers. In adopting a standpoint which claimed to differ from either 
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of these philosophies, Durkheim is, of course, developing the earlier 
ideas of Comte. In order to avoid deriving mind from matter, or 
calling on any super-experimental reality, it ‘is no longer necessary 
to [go beyond] experience,’ he says, and the specific experience to 
which he refers is the ‘super-individual reality which we experience 
in society’ (p. 447). Men do not make the world in their own image, 
he states, any more than the converse: ‘they have done both at the 
same time’ (p. 235). True, he makes occasional references to the 
‘nature of things,’ the ‘objective value’ of concepts, etc., which might 
mislead one into thinking that he was speaking of a knowable material 
reality. He does, indeed, intend to refer to a super-individual reality, 
but this reality is not the material world; it is society (p. 447). 

For Durkheim, society is the fundamental reality; without it, there 
is no Man. But society can only become conscious of itself, can only 
make its influence felt, through the collective action of its members. 
Out of this action spring the collective ideas and sentiments of 
society, and further, the fundamental categories of thought. 

Whereas positivist philosophers generally make the individual their 
point of departure, this does not satisfy such a sociologically-minded 
writer as Durkheim. For the sense-impressions of the individual as 
a ne plus ultra of thought, he substitutes the collective representa- 
tions of society. In harmony with the findings of positivist philoso- 
phers he sets a limit to human understanding. The limit, however, 
is not merely the isolated individual’s sense-impressions, but the 
sense-impressions of the individual as a member of a social group 
(pp. 223-225). 

As far as the critical question of the existence and knowability of 
the external natural world is concerned, such a position, superficially 
agnostic, in fact denies that we can ever obtain such knowledge, since 
the categories are always interposed between the individual and the 
postulated reality. A person can know only society, can think only 
as a member of society. None, then, can assert that the material 
world exists. The categories themselves are limited by the limited 
development of society, and of science (pp. 437-438), which is 
‘fragmentary and incomplete’ and slow to develop (p. 431). Durkheim 
does note that ideas ‘partially’ persist because they are true, i.e. 
objective: ‘we demand credentials of concepts before according 
[them] our confidence’ (p. 437). Objectivity, in the passage, is not 
merely impersonality; collective authority is not the criterion of truth. 
But he avoids the issue of distinguishing between truth as an accurate 
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notion of an external material reality, and truth as collective endorse- 
ment, and merely remarks that ‘scientifically elaborated and criticized 
concepts are always in the very slight minority’ (p. 437). This 
minority of concepts, however, raises problems that Durkheim does 
not develop. He goes on to emphasise the thinness of the dividing- 
line between this minority of ideas and those concepts which have 
only social authority. Science also depends upon opinion, he says, 
whilst collective representations receive - verification in experience. 
Since the overwhelming weight of emphasis in the book is thrown 
upon the social nature of the categories, I do not think it is unfair 
to remark that this all too brief consideration of the distinction 
between objectivity in the sense of social authority or consensus, and 
objectivity as correspondence with nature counts for little in the total 
argument. 

There is, indeed, ample confirmation of our analysis from Durk- 
heim himself, for in other places he is more explicit: 


. there is one division of nature where the formula of idealism is 
applicable almost to the letter; this is the social kingdom. Here, more than 
anywhere else, the idea is the reality, the part of matter is reduced to a 
minimum’ (p. 228). 

And there is a less abstract illustration of this viewpoint, when he 


remarks that totemism is: 

*. . » inseparable from a social organisation on a clan basis. Not only 
is it impossible to define it except in connection with the clan, but it 
even seems as though the clan could not exist without the totem’ (p. 167). 

It is clear that, for Durkheim, correspondences that may prevail 
between nature and collective representations are largely irrelevant 
to any consideration of the genesis, character and persistence of the 
representations. 

To what extent does Durkheim’s philosophy assist him in under- 
taking an analysis of totemism? 

To answer this, we must examine his views on religion in general 
as well as his views on this particular religious phenomenon, totem- 
ism. If, for Durkheim, collective thought is super-individual, some- 
thing eminently social, then religion must inevitably be so also. 
‘Religious representations are collective representations which express 
collective realities; the rites are a manner of acting which take rise 
in the midst of the assembled groups and which are destined to 
excite, maintain or recreate certain mental states in these groups’ 
(p. 10). 

Now Durkheim, aware that totemism is found all over Australia, 
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and having posited religion as a collective social product, needs must 
find some suitable group which can be linked with totemism through- 
out the continent. He finds it, of course, in the clan.* “The god of 
the clan, the totemic principle, can therefore be nothing else than 
the clan itself, personified and represented to the imagination under 
the visible form of the animal or vegetable which serves as a totem.’ 
The totemic principle is not merely linked to the clan; it is nothing 
but the clan itself.‘ 

From here, with inexorable logic, he proceeds to derive all religious 
forces from society. These forces are only ‘collective forces hypo- 
statized ... they are made up of the ideas and sentiments 
awakened in us by the spectacle of society, and not of sensations 
coming from the physical world’ (p. 322). The totemic principle 
itself; totemic objects and the totemic rites; the concept of the soul; 
of gods, taboos and sacrifice; imitative, representative and piacular 
rites, and even notions of causality—all are derived from society 
There is much brilliant analysis in this part of the work, and Durk- 
heim’s control of abundant ethnographic material is masterly. One 
might draw particular attention to the brief passage in which he 
points out that the emphasis laid by Spencer and Gillen on ‘increase’ 
rites (‘Intichiuma’) as the mainspring of totemism overlooks the fact 
that in other social contexts, e.g. initiation, these Intichiuma rites 
do not have an ‘increase’ significance (p. 384).° This aspect entirely 
escaped Frazer’s attention; he was preoccupied with the question of 
totemism as a form of magical control by Man over Nature. 

Such a critical instance illustrates the merits and limitations of 
Durkheim’s study of the social origin of totemism, for the rites, he 
suggests, cannot be derived from Man’s attitude towards Nature, if, 
in the one context, they have an ‘increase’ function, and in another, 
are part of initiation rites de passage. The rites must therefore relate 
to some other reality, which is society. 

After the spate of subjectivist theories about totemism which were 
thrown up around the turn of the century, Durkheim’s stress on 
society has considerable value. To take one of the more bizarre 
notions of the origin of totemism, Wundt suggested that this special 
relationshi> between man and animal arose from the sight of a corpse 
in decomposition, since worms which crept out of the body were 
believed to embody the soul. He presumed that this belief was ex- 
tended to snakes, and then to other animals.‘ 

But we cannot evaluate Durkheim’s contribution by examining 
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this part or that part of his work in isolation: we must look at his 
work as a whole. The stress he lays on society is placed on the 
morphological structure of society: the clan, phratry and tribe. He 
conceives of the social group as the key element. In this essentially 
mechanical picture, there is little attention paid to social activity, 
except where the group meets as a body and performs certain 
collective ritual actions. The whole field of social action is otherwise 
ignored. Durkheim’s society exists in a virtual vacuum. The signifi- 
cance of a hunting-and-collecting way of life is ignored except to the 
extent that it brings groups together periodically for ritual activities. 

Since the clan suits his theoretical scheme most effectively, he 
finds it necessary to dismiss (in footnotes) the existence of marriage- 
classes bearing totems as ‘very rare,’ ‘badly established’ and ‘suspect,’ 
although reported by field-workers such as Mathew, Howitt and 
Daisy Bates (pp. 110-111). The social importance of the marriage- 
classes was well-known long before he wrote. Similarly, phratry- 
totemism receives brief treatment (p. 145 ff.). Radcliffe-Brown has 
since indicated the varied association of totems with sex, with moiety, 
phratry, clan, horde, marriage scction or subsection, etc., etc., and 
has demonstrated that totems have more or less social importance 
from tribe to tribe.” Such facts may scarcely be said to invalidate 
Durkheim’s major assertion; they merely shift the social referent from 
the clan to various social groups, as Radcliffe-Brown does: to the 
section, moiety, and so on. 

Yet since Durkheim stresses the coming-together and the collective 
ritual activity of the social group as the fons et origo of collective 
consciousness, and therefore of totemism, it must be observed that 
some of these totemic social categories have no corporate life at all, 
especially, and usually, the marriage-classes. 

Applying Durkheim’s own method, as illustrated above in the 
treatment of the Intichiuma rites, it may be observed that a social 
category of persons may possess a totem, and yet never act in a 
collective manner at all. The derivation of the totemic principle 
solely from the collective action of social groups is then inadmissible, 
though the affiliation of totem to social groups and associations is 
obviously correct." 

But men’s common interests as members of groups are not limited 
to their collective interest in group identity abstracted from the 
activities of the group. Firth has spoken of culture as the content of 
social relationships,® and it is this content which Durkheim ignores. 
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The ends of group existence, the activities and interests of the 
members of the groups, are missing from his scheme. The ‘social’ 
apart from this content of cultural activities is a label on an empty 
jar. It is because of this that Durkheim’s limitation of the examina- 
tion of group activities to the analysis of occasions of collective ritual 
appears so inadequate. 

Radcliffe-Brown has raised the question ‘Why are plants and 
animals the object of a ritual attitude?’ Durkheim does, in fact, 
briefly touch upon this question when he remarks that the animal 
is ‘an essential element of the economic environment,’ the plant being 
secondary in a non-cultivating society. This is too simple an inter- 
pretation of the stress upon animals in Australian society; many 
plants are totems, just as plants are vital in the economy. In fact, 
vegetable food provides the bulk of the diet. But meat-foods are 
the great luxuries, and, moreover, are produced by men, as Durkheim 
notes, without pointing to the dominant social status of men in 
aboriginal society. 

He also notes the correlation of totemic centres with spots where 
certain natural species actually abound (pp. 233-234). Such a cursory 
treatment of the question—the equivalent of one page out of 447— 
can hardly be said to deal adequately with this aspect of the question. 
Elsewhere, his preconceived notion that religious forces ‘do not trans- 
late the manner in which physical things affect our senses, but the 
way in which the collective consciousness acts upon individual 
consciousnesses’ (p. 233) leads him to remark that the objective 
qualities of ‘humble vegetables and animals . . . ducks, rabbits, 
kangaroos . . . surely were not the origin of the religious sentiments 
they inspired’ (p. 86). Again, the idea of a quasi-divine principle 
obviously does not arise, he says, ‘out of the sensations which the 
things serving as totems are able to arouse in the mind; we have 
shown that these things are frequently insignificant’ (p. 205). 

To Durkheim, these things were merely convenient symbols, 
material repositories for spiritual forces. Collective sentiments have 
to be expressed by ‘fixing themselves upon external objects .. . 
they have acquired a sort of physical nature’ (p. 419). The implica- 
tion is that almost any external object encountered by a society 
would serve adequately as a symbol for collective representations. 

Durkheim must surely have known that Australian aborigines live 
by callecting wild plants and hunting wild animals. They have no 
knowledge of cultivation, keep no flocks, and have limited techniques 
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of food preservation. The procurement of food is thus a primary 
necessity in their everyday life which keeps them on the move con- 
tinually as they exhaust the food-supply of one area after another. 
They have, moreover, a detailed knowledge of the animal and plant 
resources of each ecological area, and of the seasonal variations of 
each relevant natural species. 

Plants and animals are thus of major importance to every aborigine. 
For Durkheim, however, these are humble things unlikely to inspire 
religious sentiments. It appears to me that such a view, contrary to 
all that is known of the importance of these natural species in the 
life of the aborigines, must be the product, partly of ‘armchair’ 
isolation from the reality of aboriginal society, but also of a pre- 
conceived notion that the relationship of Man to the material world 
is unimportant, or something about which we can say nothing 
intelligible. In my opinion, it is still profitable to relate religious 
sentiments to society, but to society in a specific environment, with 
a particular economy, and not merely to its structural units abstracted 
from activity. 

This general line of criticism was developed by Radcliffe-Brown, 
though he did not take the analysis to its logical conclusions. The 
implications become clearer when we turn to the question of 
classification. 

Besides deriving religious representations from the morphological 
units of society, Durkheim finds that the logical category of class itself 
is similarly derived. Since aboriginal society is divided into phratries 
and clans, these serve as a framework for the classification of other 
things—animals, plants, the heavenly bodies, and so on. The system- 
atic interrelations of these classes again stem from their association 
with social groups which are themselves associated; the separation of 
opposites arises from the opposition of social units. There could be 
no notion of class, nor any system of classification, without social 
groups integrated into such a system, he suggests. 

This neat correlation is exemplified by taking Australian tribes 
which place markedly contrasting objects as phratry (actually 
moiety) totems, and which place markedly linked things together in 
the same clan within a particular phratry. In fact, the whole universe 
is said to be divided between the phratries and clans of a tribe. 

Thus the Mount Gambier tribe (described by Fison and Howitt, 
and Curr) place the black cockatoo in one moiety, and the white in 
the other; the summer, sun, wind and autumn in one clan, and the 
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stars, moon, rain, winter, etc. in two other clans of the opposite 
moiety. 
How far does modern research bear out Durkheim’s interpreta- 
tion? 
On Groote Eylandt, where I worked,’® we find the following 
classification of totems: 


Clan Principal Totem Secondary Totems 
Moiety 1. 
1. WanungaDarbalangwa N.W wind Cypress-pine; Parrot-fish 
irgwa a 
finungwenungbuna); 
Paperbark 
; Scrubfowl; Goose; Crow. 
2. WanungaDjaragba N. wind a ma Gunguna fish; 
a snake; Blue- 
—_ ‘Small 
aah (Idjara). 
3. WuraGwaugwa Central Hill— = es Central 
Stingray Hill, Parrot, Stingray, Saw- 
complex fish, Jinuma River, bfish 


or Shark-ray, two mythical 
individuals Neribuwa and 


Dumaringenduma. 
Cottonwood tree. 

4. WanungAmadada = Bi as 

5. Wur i jangba ” ”» » 

6. WanungAwerigba Eagle Garfish; Grasshopper 

Moiety 2. 

7. WaniNdiljaugwa S.E. wind Bark canoe; Casuarina tree; 
Stringy-bark; ——— 
ew ‘= ying 
Shark.’ 

8. WanungAmulangwa Ship Conch; Bailer, 

Porpoise; Shark. 

9. WanungAmagadjiragba Ship Shark; Dove; Turtle; 
Catalina complex (Airbase; 
Catalina; Army). 

10. WanungAngwurerigba Ship Cocoanut 

11. WuraMarba Ship . 

12. WuraMura Snake— complex includes Malirba 


Malirba Hill; Water and Waterfall; 
Hill—Water Snake; Frog. 
complex. 

Here the opposition of N.W. and S.E. winds seems to bear out 
the principles Durkheim expounded (though there is in addition, 
the less important north wind). As Durkheim suggests, there 
may be an ‘obscure psychology which has caused many of these 
connections and distinctions’ (p. 146), i.e. there are often logical 
connections that we do not always know of between totems classified 
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together in the aboriginal systems. Such connections are known and 
can be specifically stated for most of the Groote Eylandt totems. 

If we examine the list of totems, we find that they fall into three 
groups: those which are either natural species or topographical 
features of the environment; the wind-totems; and the Ship totem. 
Under the first heading fall the totemic complexes deriving from 
myths in which figure Central Hill (Jandarnga), the largest hill on 
Groote Eylandt, and Malirba Hill, on another island formerly in- 
habited by this tribe. In the first case, various totems such as Parrot, 
Stingray, Sawfish, the Jinuma River, the Shark-Ray, Neribuwa and 
Dumaringenduma are all derived from the main myth of Central 
Hill. The only connection between these totems is not any objective 
resemblance, but their occurrence in a myth. In the case of Malirba 
Hill, the totems Water, Waterfalls, Water-creatures (such as Snake 
and Frog) are linked together. This is a connection which occurs 
not merely in mythology, but in Nature itself. 

If we look at the other totems, we find differing reasons for their 
place in the totemic compendium. Ship is shared by four clans in 
neighbouring areas. This probably derives from the original route 
followed by the Indonesian voyagers and traders from whom this 
totem is derived.'* Ship has no connection with the various sub- 
totems in these four clans. The three wind-totems are associated 
with clans whose territories lie in the appropriate geographical 
quarters for these winds. Yet the multiplicity of links which may be 
utilized for allocating totems may be judged from the practice where- 
by a songman may create a new song about some historical event or 
innovation of social importance, and this song will thenceforward be 
assimilated to his clan. Again, if an event occurs in a particular clan- 
territory, this may well be the nexus that decides the allocation of a 
totem commemorating that event to a particular clan.’ 

Other totems are borrowed from other tribes through inter- 
marriage, etc., and are adopted by clans as a whole. Such are the 
totems Dove, Turtle, Goose and Crow—all of mainland origin. The 
methods of allocating these to different clans again vary. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the systematization and orderly 
arrangement of these totemic compendia, Whilst the allocation of 
large numbers of natural phenomena to moiety or other divisions is 
commonly found, and in some tribes much more rigorous and 
rational divisions of types of trees, animals, etc.,’* such a division 
is rarely thorough-going; it can naturally only embrace a part of the 
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more obvious or important features of the environment, but rarely 
does one find this kind of attempt at rational classification within a 
totemic system. 

In most systems (and even, outside the limited range of trees or 
certain kinds of animals, in the Queensland systems Kelly describes), 
the totemic compendium is often quite partial and fragmentary, and 
is certainly not constructed on any consistent principle derived from 
observation of objective natural resemblances of the totemic objects. 
Many important natural features may thus be missing from the 
totemic compendium: on Groote Eylandt, for example, the wallaby 
is only a recent importation as a totem; so also is the dingo, whilst 
vegetable-foods are almost entirely neglected as totems. Yet all these 
are important features of the environment. Nor are many modern 
innovations necessarily included, in spite of their importance, e.g. 
‘truck’ and ‘gun.’ Each totemic system has its particular character- 
istics, and a varying range of classification, using various principles 
for associating the totems. Each is the product of specific historical 
and local conditions, and in most cases we cannot now discover how 
these links arose. We do not, then, find abstract and absolute 
principles used as a rational and consistent basis of classification in 
totemism, but rather many diverse principles for associating totem 
with social group applied haphazardly. 

When we examine this great proliferation of totems in some tribes, 
Durkheim’s limitation of the totem to its function as the badge of a 
social group ‘is plainly inadequate. He notes that writers such as 
Spencer and Gillen, Howitt and others recorded not merely one 
totem for each clan, but large numbers for each clan, generally with 
one as the principal totem and the others as secondary or sub-totems. 
Carl Strehlow noted 442 totems among the Aranda and Loritja 
alone. Indeed, it might be noted that far from serving as foci of 
group identity, some principal totems are shared by several clans on 
Groote Eylandt; it is the secondary totems which have a diacritical 
function. At one point, adhering to his standpoint that the totems 
derive from collective ‘awareness of the morphological structure of 
society, Durkheim suggests that sub-division of the totemic groups 
is responsible for this proliferation of totems (p. 104); elsewhere he 
suggests that the whole of the natural order is classified within the 
framework of phratry and clan (p. 141). In fact, as we have seen 
for Groote Eylandt, the proliferation of totems may be derived from 
historical évents and changes in social life (e.g. the coming of the 
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Indonesians to Groote Eylandt, mirrored in the Ship totem, and the 
1939-1945 War, mirrored in the Catalina~-Army-Airbase totem). It 
may also occur as a result of the creation of myths and songs; from 
intermarriages with other tribes, and so on. Totemic changes do 
result from the formation and disappearance of groups, as I have 
described for Groote Eylandt, but they do not occur solely because 
of this..* The totems always have some social referent, but this is 
not necessarily the social group; it may equally be some event of 
general concern to society, such as the opening of the Airbase, or an 
established institution, such as the custom of cicatrization (a stage 
in initiation). 

The totemic compendium therefore omits some important natural 
species, as it includes some minor ones; it contains an arbitrary 
aggregation, and not a rational selection, of objects taken as totems; 
it is added to by processes of often fortuitous accretion, sometimes 
through the individual creation of sorigs. Though there is, of course, 
a stress in the compendium upon the plants and animals and other 
features of the environment which are of particular interest to the 
aborigines, and although only those individually-created songs which 
relate to phenomena which are of general social concern tend to 
persist and enter the totemic compendium, nevertheless the com- 
pendium is a somewhat wayward collection. 

Social groups thus serve as a framework for the classification of 
totems, but, I would suggest, these groups are not the classification 
from which the categories of understanding emerge. In order to 
understand the true origin of the categories, let us look at some other 
aboriginal systems of classification. 

The WaniNdiljaugwa divide food into animal and vegetable, 
though they have no generic term for ‘food.’ Vegetable food is 
anunga (or enungwijegba, or amuraja from -muraja: to be hungry). 
Angwindjadja describes the meat of land-animals, including flesh 
from fish caught in inland waters. Augwalja basically means fish, but 
so important is fish and marine flesh-food in the whole economy that 
augwalja is extended to cover any animal flesh, whether it be shark, 
goat, wallaby, goanna, or fish itself. The terms thus refer primarily 
to rough-and-ready natural classifications; although social considera- 
tions govern the extension of the term augwalja to meat in general, 
there is no connection between this classification and the units of 
the social structure. This classification is a very limited one, how- 
ever, when we compare it with that of the Wik-Monkan tribe of 
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Cape York Peninsula.’ 

Here plant and vegetable foods are maiyi, and all animal foods 
minya, Food in general is maiyi (the bulk of aboriginal diet is 
vegetable). The Wik-Monkan further ‘prefix the specific name of 
every plant, or food derived from it, with the term mai’, and every 
animal, as well as flesh or animal food, with the term min, which 
is repeated in each case, before the actual name,’ e.g. mai’ wu’umba: 
arrowroot; mai’ erk: waterlily, etc. Similarly, yukk is the generic 
prefix for trees and wooden things; koi for strings; wakk for grasses; 
kek for spears. These classifications are plainly independent of social 
units. But they are conditioned by social interests. Thus although 
‘bird’ in general is pantj, and ‘fish’ in general is nga’a, since these 
are animal foods the names of specific birds and fish are prefixed by 
min (animal food), and not by pantj or nga’a. The social element 
here is not related in any way to the formal structure of society, but 
rather to the interests of society which arise from society’s productive 
activity. The Wik-Monkan further classify the country, with pre- 
cision, into ecological association-zones.** 

It would be a work of supererogation to examine further aboriginal 
systems of classification. Enough has been said to reveal that the 
morphology of society is not the only model or framework for 
the categories of understanding. 

The classifications I have just described are simple scientific class- 
ifications which are not completely objective in that they associate 
various phenomena in accordance with the use men make of them, 
whether as food, as materials for various productive activities, etc. 
But they are not entirely based on subjective interest: there is at 
least a partial approach to an objective classification based on careful 
observation of nature. Grasses are classed together, animals distin- 
guished from vegetables, and so on. It has been well remarked that 
most of the basic research into the plant and animal species on which 
even our modern civilization depends was carried out by men in 
primitive societies. The experience of hundreds of years of study 
and field-research, observation and experiment which hunters and 
collectors have carried out in the course of their everyday task of 
getting a living has been the basis also of improved and more accurate 
modes of classification, the germs of which we see in the above lists. 
As Thomson remarks, these classifications ‘bear some resemblance to 
a simple Linnaean classification.’ It is plainly from this sort of 
classification that our more precise systematization has arisen. 
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This is not true of totemic classification. Firstly, the aborigine 

does not attempt, in his totemic compendium, to follow any rational 
principle or principles consistently (though he may do so partially), 
on the basis of accurate observation of nature. It is true that the 
selection of totems is not arbitrary in so far as the animal and plant 
species which constitute the great majority of totems’’ are not merely 
convenient receptacles for the totemic principle derived from society, 
but are of prime interest to the aborigine who cannot live without 
them. Food and the getting of food are constant themes of ordinary 
conversation. 
- The aborigine’s interest in his environment is selective not only 
insofar as he adopts particular species as his totems; it is also selective 
in that he reveals a special interest in topography and locality, in the 
winds, and so on. I have shown elsewhere that major topographical 
features of Groote Eylandt, especially the well-watered regions, are 
themselves totems. The link between totem-centres and areas in 
which the totemic animal or plant abounds is well-known from the 
classifical literature, although it is. not invariably found. But one 
should not overweight the elements of rational systematization in any 
totemic compendium. , 

The universality and necessity of the categories, then, is not merely 
a projection of the social units of society. These features arise from 
common, but not necessarily collective, experience of the external 
natural order, and also from the selective social interest of men in 
certain aspects of the natural order. And, it may be noted, the 
productive activities of the aborigines are more often conducted 
individually or in small groups, not in collectivities. 

There are thus two different kinds of. classification. The first, 
which is proto-scientific, emerges from the common experience of 
men in social groups who formulate a primitive system of classifica- 
tion of nature on the basis of their interaction with the environment. 
The implications of this in relation to Durkheim’s theory have 
already been indicated by other writers, notably Benoit-Smullyan, 
who writes: 


‘If primitive man could always classify his foodstuffs .. then the logical 
powers of classification were already his, anterior to, and independent of 
the classificatory powers derived from the structure of the group... .”7* 

hope that I have demonstrated this more abstract criticism in 


detailed specific analysis. 
Whereas the proto-scientific type of classification relies on a 
rational, ordered, consistent and systematic approach, with objective 
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analysis of natural phenomena, the type of classification which we 
find in totemism is of quite another kind. Though it does not exclude 
rational thought, it is marked by agglomerative, arbitrary and 
fortuitous accretions, which are often individual and subjective in 
their prevenance. Far from assisting the development of the 
categories of human understanding, the totemic mode of classifica- 
tion would encourage free association and not logical thought. 
Scientific modes of thought, therefore, have not emerged as a result 
of the development of such primitive religious philosophies as totem- 
ism, but in spite of them. We cannot, then, accept the commonly- 
expressed view of religion as ‘primitive science.’ 

Durkheim’s work on religion was a great advance on the sub- 
jectivist writers precisely because of his focus upon the social nature 
of religion. But religion is also concerned with the specific content 
of social relations, with human culture, and not merely with 
generalized ‘social existence.’ If, then, Durkheim had not been 
impeded by his general philosophy from examining the question of 
the relationship of Man to Nature more objectively, he must needs 
have concluded that the categories are formed, not out of experience 
of the collective ritual activity, but out of the experience and wants 
of men living in groups and wresting their livelihood from nature. 


University of Hull. 


1 For convenience, I quote throughout this article from the barbarous 
translation by Swain (London, 1954). In order not to misrepresent Durk- 
heim’s ough, I quote extensively. Unless another author’s name is cited, 
page references are to this edition. 


? He does not make clear whether or not these subjectivists criticised | 
him consider their sensations to relate to anything real outside the indi 

The ‘universality and necessity’ of the categories, which he relates solely to 
> knowledge of itself, can also be related to social action upon, and 
knowledge of, an external natural order. Again, the believer in a ‘super- 
experimental reality’ may accept the existence of the material world. In 
both cases, Durkheim characteristically neglects the question of the attitude 
of the theorist towards the existence of external reality. 

* He draws no distinction between social clans and local clans, or the 
hordes of the latter, patrilineal clans and matrilineal clans, and the differing 
iammaate of dean tom ike t tite. He also dismisses the kinship ties 
between clan-members as being merely the common possession of a name 
(pp. 102-103). 

‘ Durkheim acknowledges that Gallatin and Morgan had already linked 
totemism and clan organisation, for North America, as early as 1860; the 
latter had suggested to Fison and Howitt that they should look for such 
an association in Australia (p. 89). 
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5 For a critique of the field-work methods which led to this divorce of 
the rites from their full social setting by Spencer and Gillen, see T. G. H. 
Strehlow, ‘Anthropology and the Study of Languages,’ Australian and New 
Zealand "Association for the Advancement of Science, 1947, Perth meeting, 
Pp. 167-178. 

® Wundt: Mythus and Religion, II, p. 296, cited by Durkheim, p. 170. 

TA. BR. Radcliffe-Brown : ‘The Sociological Theory of Totemism,’ 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society. London: Cohen & West, 1952, 
PP. 117-132. So diverse are the forms and social associations of totemism 
that empiricists like Goldenweiser have denied the existence of the 
phenomenon, (A. Goldenweiser :“Totemism, an Analytical Study,’ History, 
Psychology and Culture. New York, 1932). 


8 Radcliffe-Brown has already shown that totemic emblems and designs, 

” epenem as collective expressions in Durkheim’s theory, are not found 

arts of Australia (Radcliffe-Brown: op. cit., p. 125). This criticism 

in tse does not invalidate Durkheim’s view of the totem as an external 

expression of social solidarity. Nor does the existence of ‘individual’ and 
other derivative forms of totemism weaken the theory. 

® Firth, Raymond: Elements of Social Organisation. London: Watts, 
19$I, p. 27. ; 

10 Under the auspices of the Australian National University to which 
body my thanks are due. 

'! For further information on this contact with Indonesia, see my ‘Early 
Asian Contacts with Australia,’ Past and Present, No. 7, April, 1955. 

12 See my “Totemism in a Changing Society,’ American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 57, No. 4, August, 1955, pp. 851-861. 

13 cf. C. T. Kelly: ‘Tribes of Cherburg Settlement, Queensland.’ 
Oceania, Vol. V., No. 4, 1935, Pp. 461-473. 

‘4 cf. “Totemism in a Changing Society’ on the WanungAmadada clan; 
also Frazer’s remarks on the growth and decay of totems, Totemism and 
Exogamy, London, 1910, Vol. I, pp. 79-81. 

15 For a wider discussion of aboriginal linguistic categories, including 
that of the Groote Eylandt language, EniNdiljaugwa, see my ‘Noun-classes 
in Australian and Bantu: Formal or Semantic?’ Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 
June, 1954, Ppp. 275-288. 

'6 Donald F. Thomson: ‘Names and Naming in the Wik-Monkan Tribe,’ 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXXVI, Pt. II, 1946, 
P>. 157-168. Thomson’s phonetic system is followed here "for the Wiik- 
Monkan terms, and my own, a slight modification of the standard ortho- 
graphy; for the EniNdiljaugwa terms. 

Durkheim himself notes that only 40 out of some 500 totems recorded 
- Howier in S.E. Australia were neither animal nor plant species (pp. 103- 
104). See also Sir James Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 24 ff. 
With the impact of Indonesians and Europeans on aboriginal society, there 
has been a great diversification of totems, as seen above in the case of 
Groote Eylandt. See also Andreas Lommel on the introduction of European 
elements into the cult rituals of the Wunambal of north-west Australia: 
Die U : Ein Stamm in Nordwest-Australien, Hamburg Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, 1952. 

18 E. Benoit-Smullyan: “The Sociologism of Emile Durkheim and his 
School,’ An Introduction to the History of Sociology, ed. H. E. Barnes, 
University of Chicago Press, 1952, p. 533. 
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THE CLIMATE OF OPINION ON HOUSING 
ESTATES 


F. M. Mogey 





I. Introduction. 


ome four million out of the twelve million families in this 

country live in houses owned by the local authorities. The 

majority of these dwellings are in housing estates and 
occasionally the even tenor of the lives of these populations is 
disturbed by waves of resentment. In the restoration of harmony the 
authorities may provide expensive equipment such as community 
centres, incinerators, or playgrounds with apparatus ; in all cases 
much additional work devolves upon both official and elected 
representatives. 

Regularities in the behaviour of housing estate populations have 
been known for some time; for example, relations between neigh- 
bours on new estates have been found to follow a two phase pattern, 
at first friendly and open but later becoming more formal and with- 
drawn. To explain such behaviour social scientists have assumed that 
people when they first occupied their houses had common experiences 
which they could share with one another. At a later stage in their 
relations differences in outlook and aspirations are believed to become 
apparent and, as a consequence, relations between neighbours become 
formal.’ 

This type of explanation rests upon the assumption that there are 
exchanges of views between individuals in these new housing com- 
munities. While such exchanges manifestly take place, field study 
has shown that, in the formal relations of phase two, gossip on an 
estate passes from house to house along the row owing to the fact 
that most people know only the two next door neighbours. Kuper 
discovered in Coventry that, where the flow of words from house to 
house was broken by a family who did not talk to their neighbours, 
applications to be transferred to another council house were 
significantly higher than from adjacent streets which were similar in 
all other factors that he could measure.? The concept of the gossip 
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stream which flows from house to house and does not cross over the 
road is necessary to explain such collective behaviour. 

Given the existence of a gossip stream it becomes essential to 
discover whether, taking an estate as a whole, a common set of 
attitudes can be identified. The existence of a few isolate families 
could conceivably lead to several different types of opinion being 
formed on the same estate. If this happens then the only neighbourly 
contact need be between pairs of next door neighbours. For a set 
of attitudes shared by most of the inhabitants of a housing estate 
to form there must be contacts between individuals which are not 
entirely due to proximity. In this paper such a set of shared attitudes 
is called a climate of opinion. If this condition exists then any group 
of housewives that gather together will express common attitudes on 
topics that interest them, as for instance their house and their 
domestic routines. In such exchanges common levels of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction will be developed and it is these collectively felt 
and expressed opinions that have important repercussions on the 
housing committees of the local authorities. The influence of the 
actions of the local authority ‘on such climates of opinion will be 
touched upon in the argument which follows but this raises wider 
questions and requires further study.* 

The paper is also about the structure of these local informal groups. 
It presents an analysis of the content and of the interaction pattern 
in ten specially arranged groups. All the individuals concerned lived 
in post-war estates of council houses or flats in six different local 
authority areas of England. In towns A, C, D, F, two comparable 
estates, one with district heating and one with traditional fireplaces 
in the houses were selected for study. In B and E it was impossible 
to form groups whose housing conditions matched the district heated 
dwellings. Most had been living in the house for two years; this 
means that the first bright excitement of a new house and new neigh- 
bours had worn off. In terms of income level and occupation most 
of these families would be placed within the Registrar General’s 
Social Class III. 


Il. Methods. 


Each of the ten meetings may be considered for the purpose of 
analysis as a small group session in a field situation‘ or as a group 
interview.’ Small group research has normally been conducted under 
laboratory conditions and two important differences between the 
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social relations laboratory and the conditions under which these data 
have been gathered should be noted. In the first place these were not 
problem solving sessions; they were rather sociable occasions, and 
secondly the observer was always present, since the conditions did 
not allow for his withdrawal. Eight of the meetings took place in 
private houses. The analysis of interaction developed by Bates has 
been applied to this material; in this paper only the total of social 
acts is relevant to the argument and neither categories nor the origin 
and destination of acts are used. 

Each session followed this sequence: - 

1. Introduction, exchange of names and a statement of the reason 
for the gathering. 

2. The tape recorder was introduced, everybody said a few words 
and there was a play-back so that people were made familiar with its 
powers: it was explained and accepted as a device to obviate the 
writing of notes. 

3. The recorder was switched off ostentatiously and the purpose 
of the gathering was explained at greater length: this part ended 
when people began to talk amongst themselves: the recording 
machine was switched on again. 

4. The main body of the conversation was about the heating of 
the house and the topics which this theme suggested: interruptions 
were in the nature of interpolations to keep the conversation going. 

5. Either at the beginning or towards the end of the period a 
direction was given to the conversation to find out in general terms 
the occupations of the husbands, how long the housewives had lived 
in the area and whether or not they had known each other before 
they met in this group. 

6. Before the session ended each member was given a slip of 
paper and asked to write down the name of one other member whom 
they would like to meet again in a group like this one, or alternately 
whom they would like to go with them to the cinema. This is, of 
course, a simple sociometric test. 

In the course of a normal session many remarks were made to the 
observer who repeated what had been said in other words. This 
may have appeared like question and answer to some and in addition 
there were the questions asked to obtain background information 
about the members. These considerations allow each session to be 
looked upon as a group interview. The content analysis which follows 
rests upon this view of the group meetings. 
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Ill. Collecting the participants. 

A random sample of households on the various estates would 
have given us a basis for wide generalisations if everyone invited had 
turned up. This condition was not likely to be satisfied and in actual 
fact out of 25 to 30 housewives approached on an estate, about 15 
to 20 said they would come to a meeting and mostly 4 or 5 turned 
up. At E, for instance, a sample of one house in twelve was drawn, 
twenty houses were visited, the third house offered a room for the 
next afternoon, eight people promised to come (the others said they 
had previous commitments which prevented their attendance) and 
eventually five turned up. Since on seven occasions the group met 
in a house or flat, it was not always possible to avoid the presence 
of a husband. Only at C and in the district heated flats at F did 
we fail to find a volunteer who would also lend a room. The large 
group from the district heated estate at A was called together by the 
Tenants’ Association, but the women in it did not normally meet 
each other any more than the people who were invited to attend 
in other places. Getting into touch with these informants was simple: 
usually contact with the local council’s housing officer gave us the 
names of one or two residents on an estate: if there was a Tenants’ 
Association we got into touch with the secretary or with someone 
on the committee: beyond this we knocked on various doors, ex- 
plained our purpose as best we .could and invited the housewife to 
a meeting. 

The time and place of meeting were discussed with participants 
and arranged for the afternoon or evening to suit the convenience 
of the district. Some failures to redeem a promise to attend may 
have been deliberate but the majority of housewives with young 
children or with part-time jobs are subject to enough emergencies 
to account for failure to attend such a casual occasion. Three evening 
meetings at Ci and at D, were held: other groups met in the after- 
noon. The men were present at the evening meetings only. The 
housewives who did come may be described as self-selected, for 
curiosity and eagerness to take part in a novel experience may be 
supposed to have overcome difficulties for many. Since this factor 
would have operated whatever the method of sampling in the field, 
the primitive methods of selection adopted may not have introduced 
more bias than would have occurred under more rigorous sampling 
methods. We sought to assure ourselves that the women were not in 
the habit of meeting regularly together for discussion, and we are 
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certain that these are new groups. 

There is no guarantee that the views expressed by these experi- 
mental gatherings will necessarily be representative of those of the 
larger communities from which they are drawn. The Building 
Research Station has recently studied dominant attitudes on district 
heating by methods more appropriate to this purpose.* On the other 
hand, the type of group discussion here described provides a unique 
opportunity for exposing undercurrents of public opinion that may 
never come to the surface in the more orthodox type of mass inter- 
views. It is by its success in this function that the study here 
described should be judged. 


IV. The content of the dicussion. 

In studying interaction all the acts which occur are counted. For 
content a more limited view can be taken.’ In this section purely 
explanatory remarks—My name is Mrs. Smith—have been ignored 
and only statements which express an opinion included. These 
statements have been classed as either favourable or critical under 
nine headings in Table 1. These nine topics took up between 85% 
and 90% of all statements. No other single heading would include 
as much as 5% of the statements made at any session. 

An unfortunate accident demagnetised the tape made at E, leaving 
for posterity only the final ten minutes. In this period the women 
spontaneously summed up their discussion agreeing vigorously that: - 

1. thanks to the constant hot water and the fact that the area 
was in the smokeless zone, the estate was a ‘Washerwoman’s paradise.” 

2. that the houses were easier to run and kept cleaner longer 
than any known. 

3. that dust was a problem indoors: ‘something to do with the 
heating’ was the usual explanation. 

4. that the rain water had at first come in above the windows: 
all these women had had this defect corrected by the Council. 

Since most sessions ran for over 45 minutes the economy of the 
presentation in Table 1 will be appreciated. Examples of the type 
of remark catalogued under each heading are as fdllows:- 
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Hot Water. 
‘It doesn’t fail.’ Fi ‘Sometimes it’s too hot when you 


put your hand underneath.’ 
Domestic Routines. 


‘No more fire clearing up for me, ‘but it’s very dusty, yes, I’ve found 

thank you!’ Fi that.’ Ai 

Health. 

‘This house has been a God-send ‘They make you soft you know. 

to me as regards chest troubles.’ Sine pus Gales See cease PO 
Di say it’s given them colds?’ 

Neighbours. 


‘He loves it because he’s got his ‘They had a peculiar lot of people 
own front door: he’s got no neigh- here. They didn’t use to pay their 
bours.’ B rent and there were always “a, 


Controls. 

as them on the whole I don’t ‘Here you’ve got to rely on some- 
think they are too bad.’ Fi one else to give you your heat.’ Di 

Costs. 


‘It sounds a lot but you can save ‘I think the heating here is very 
your money when the coal man dear, don’t you?’ B 
comes and then you have got a 

1 


Council. 

. the Council turned the prefab ‘T’ve reported it but they won’t do 
from somebody who wanted a nothing about it.’ - 
house, you know a three = 


switch thing.’ 

House Design. 

‘They love the sunshine, the light ‘They could have had it in a 
and the air.’ (the children) B different place.’ Fii 


Table 1 shows that there are considerable similarities between all 
district heated estates: they talked most about space heating, about 
the hot water supplies, about the dust and dirt ‘caused’ by district 
heating, about the way they used the whole of a room and not just 
the circle round the fire and other changes in their domestic routines, 
about colds and coughs and other aspects of health and about the 
cost of the scheme. 

By contrast housewives from houses with open fires placed their 
emphasis on a different set of subjects. They often talked about their 
neighbours, usually in a friendly fashion, and about the details of 
house design, such as the shape of the windows, the way the doors 
opened, the position of the electric light plug; in these matters of 
household design the tone on the whole was critical. They hardly 
mentioned at all any adaptations in their daily household routine 
which they had to make when, like the district heated housewives, 
they had moved from the Housing List into a council house. 

The most striking difference in content between the two sets of 
conversations lies in the references to neighbours. Coupled with 
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other evidence that there is a high rate of turnover in district heated 
estates, they may indicate that applicants on the waiting list of any 
council given a choice between houses with and without district 
heating would separate themselves by their degree of interest in 
neighbours into two groups. The People drawn from district heated 
houses who spoke most strongly in favour are all characterised by 
a feeling that they are a little better than the normal council tenant; 
those who complained about the heating stressed the fact that the 
control of the heating of the house had passed to the Council, that 
the cost of the heat kept on increasing and that no action on the part 
of: the tenant like shutting down radiators or economising in the use 
of hot water brought any individual benefit.* 

That there is so much uniformity of opinion on these topics is 
surprising; it was as if we had taken ten samples of the innumerable 
number of words exchanged daily in housing estates all over the 
country and found that they were all parts of the same recording. 
On any single estate of 500 families it would be possible to arrange 
many hundreds of similar talking sessions: each session that we have 
recorded is only one out of this potential universe. As has already 
been emphasised great caution must be exercised in making 
generalisations from the data. Yet, withal, the uniformity in content 
is arresting. These women did not know each other before this 
.session. Although there were occasional strangers like the woman 
from Kidderminster now living: at C or the Harrogate woman at 
B, they may be said in every case to represent a local population. 
Yet wherever the discussion, the talk fitted easily into the same 
headings. 

Local variations in emphasis were certainly present: the groups 
differed also in the amount of tension aroused between the members 
and in the way this was released. Some part of these local variations 
may be explained by the influence of the dominant talker, which is 
discussed in a later section. 

Even this voice aroused response only so far as it did not try to 
assert opinions or give information out of tune with the feelings of 
the rest of the group. The number of critical statements is an indica- 
tion that there are plenty of topics on which opinion is vocal. Only 
at D, on both estates, are favourable statements more numerous than 
critical ones. Not all of these criticisms would attract attention from 
all residents: in general these topics which gave rise to tension in 
the group, causing pauses, loud and confused noises or strains such 
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that no one was able to finish a sentence, are those likely to become 
the focus of general attention. These topics are in our classification 
(Table 1) Space Heating, Costs and Council. 


IVa. Space Heating. 

Stoking the fire, deciding when the room is warm enough, having 
a real ‘Scorcher’ when the day is cold, selecting the best position in 
a room with a fireplace so that you avoid the draught of air 
between the door and the open fire, these are all pastimes enshrined 
in the ritual of the English family home. In a district heated house 
most of these traditional bits of social behaviour become antiquated : 
if a fire is lighted then all the windows must be opened or the 
room becomes too hot: if a fire is not lighted people feel cold 
because they want to see the flames. One woman at D conquered 
this feeling by buying a thermometer and saying to herself every- 
time she looked at it ‘Well, this shows the room is warm anyway.’: 
few housewives have this skill in self-persuasion. Each authority had 
its owa rules about supplementary heating: on one estate in a smoke- 
less zone, open fires burning coke were allowed. At three places no 
flues were built so electric fires must be burned: only A allows un- 
restricted use of coal, gas or electricity for supplementary heating. 
The criticisms levelled against the heating were directed at the 
quality of the supply. Implicit in them is the feeling that some- 
thing normally under the control of the family has passed to the 
Council. 


IVb. Costs. 

Groups at both A and D held that so far as costs were concerned 
district heating was as cheap as an open fire. People in the B group 
talked a lot about costs but were somewhat confused between the 
elaborate rent calculations based upon a proportion of total household 
earnings, and the rates and heating charges. The group at C, a low 
wage town, complained bitterly about the expensive heating charge, 
although they admitted that the full cost was not passed on to them. 
Common to all districts was a feeling that increases in the charges 
were too great a threat to the family purse: ‘they promised that it 
would cost us 4/11 a week’ said'a woman in one place ‘and it’s gone 
up every year; and now it’s about 15/- a week and then it’s going 
up five. shillings if you have a lodger and a shilling extra on top of 
that.’ On the earliest of the post-war estates, the heating charge has 
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increased every second year. Under these circumstances, a con- 
siderable turnover of tenants takes place: exchanges and transfers 
occur between individuals and some councils select very carefully 
from the applicants at the top of the housing list so that those who 
are able and willing to pay the heating charge are the first to be 
offered houses with district heating. In this way the occupants of 
district heated houses come to feel that they are a special type of 
tenant, superior in some ways to others. 


IVc. Council. 


The way in which housing departments had explained their 
situation to the tenants affected considerably the opinions which we 
recorded under the heading Council. At D, after considerable mis- 
understanding, all the members of our groups had been most 
favourably influenced by a new set of rent books, setting out clearly 
each item of the total rent. At C, both estates agreed that the 
activities of the Council were difficult to follow. As has been noted, 
people at B, in spite of explanations, did not like the complicated 
rentals they had to pay. 

The most harmonious group encountered lived in the traditionally 
heated flats at F. These families strongly praised their neighbours. 
They spoke highly of the Council which had made alterations to 
footpaths, had provided clothes lines and had begun to delegate con- 
trol of the grass and flowers to the tenants as an organised association. 
Criticism was not absent but it was directed to the traditional and 
inherent defects of the open fire. The fact that the kitchen was too 
small for the family to eat its meals in was the principal fault found 
with the house. A ‘lovely’ kitchen in the flats at B was so described 
because it was big enough for the family to eat in. In F, the small 
size of the traditionally heated estate—30 flats—gave a unit where, 
presumably with some selection on the part of the housing depart- 
ment, a group of tenants could build up harmonious relations 
through the exercise of their own simple organisational skills. 

Some considerable element of the general tone of the sessions may 
thus be attributed to the operations of the local housing department 
and, ultimately, to the policy of the local housing authority in its 
relations with its tenants. Tenants at B are very conscious of living 
in a show place and proud of having a flat unsurpassed for light, air 
and bright paint anywhere in the country. ‘When we go anywhere,’ 
said one woman, ‘my children say, ‘Oh Mum, ain’t it drab!’ So 
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although they think that the method of assessing rent according to 
income is a ‘bit much’ and occasionally feel frustrated at not being 
able to decorate internally, they recognise the advantages that they 
enjoy and give praise lavishly for the hot water and the design of 
the flats. 

At A, where the general level of satisfaction is also high, half the 
time of the housing committee and of its officers is taken up with 
moving families into and out of district heated houses. This is an 
expanding town: the Council has a large stock of pre-war houses 
and has been building vigorously since 1945. The housing needs of 
any applicant at the top of the housing lists can be matched fairly 
well from this stock of houses. It is a tribute to the skill of the 
officials that people feel that they have been found a home specially 
suited to their requirements.’ 

The city of C, half the size of A, lacks the industries which 
maintain A’s expanding population in a position to pay for their 
housing. In the initial allocation of houses much attenton is paid 
to welfare considerations. For instance, families in trouble, through 
divorce or similar misfortune or families being re-united after one 
member has spent a term in prison, are being given special attention. 
Once settled in a house the Council say they pay little attention to 
transfers. Transfers, however, take place regularly and receive some 
scrutiny from the Council: a greater rate of turnover is reported 
from the district heated houses than from the traditionally heated 
estate.’ A similar high rate of change is also reported from D from 
the district heated flats."' The principal reason given for such 
changes of tenancy is “Want a cheaper rent.’ 


V. The structure of the groups. 

If we turn now from what was said to the manner in which it was 
said, we must first of all recognise that in its 40 to 60 minutes of 
existence each group developed a structure of preferences and 
antagonisms between its members. This feature was plotted by the 
sociometric choice already mentioned when describing the typical 
session. 

The answers to this sort of question when set out either in a 
diagram or in a table give clearly the stars, those who are most 
chosen, and at the other end of the scale the isolates, those who 
choose no one in the group and are in turn chosen by no one. 
Friends or cliques stand out as a series of mutual choices. The results 
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of this simple device have been shown to exhibit great consistency 
over time and to have a close relation to other more elaborate 
measures of the morale, or degree of group cohesion, and of the 
behaviour of individuals in group situations. Individuals who con- 
tinually break the rules in an army or navy setting for instance will 
be found to receive fewer choices. The use of sociometry, as in this 
paper, to expose the structure of an ephemeral group, rests upon 
many earlier studies which show that the sociometric star is likely 
to be the leader of the group designated by other measures.’? 

The study of the interaction, or of the manner in which the group 
conducted the session, depends upon a typewritten protocol of what 
was said. In making the transcription a new personality, as it were, 
centered each meeting. At various times everybody talked or laughed 
at once and it was quite impossible to distinguish individual voices. 
To these periods the name Chorus was given in the typescripts. It 
will be evident from Table 2 that some groups made more Chorus 
type noises than others. Even amongst the five member groups some 
have twice as much joint contributions as others. It would be unwise 
on this evidence alone to draw any inference from the fact that the 
larger groups have a higher quota of chorus. 

The concept of the chorus has not been encountered in the 
literature of small group research. As this moves from task-oriented 
sessions towards the study of less dedicated behaviour the protocol 
of many meetings is likely to contain moments of communal laughter 
and phases where everybody talks at the same time. The use of the 
device of the Chorus is put forward in all seriousness as a new con- 
tribution to the analysis of small group interaction.’* 

For the analysis of the interaction shown in Table 2 the flow of 
words is first broken into units known as acts. An act is the smallest 
segment of human noise that contributes an item of information or 
contains a meaning for the rest of the participants. It may be a 
single word or it may be a longish phrase; even a grunt or a sigh may 
be classified as a single act. In Table 2 the contribution of each 
member is given as a percentage of the total number of acts. Individ- 
uals are divided into five grades; in the first row come the sociometric 
stars, then follow in order of their contribution the other females, 
followed by the men and the observer. Lastly in a row by itself the 
amount of the total interaction taken up by the chorus is given. 

In this second table sociometric choice is related to the proportion 
of the rotal number of acts contributed by each person. Two patterns 
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TABLE 2 Percentage of total acts, by persons 
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of choice are apparent. In one the most talkative person is designated 
by the others. Following the nomenclature of small group research 
this individual may plausibly be indentified with the task-oriented 
leader who emerges in problem solving groups. This because the 
only directive given to the group was to talk amongst themselves 
about the house and its heating.'* The second type of designated 
person contributes an exceedingly low, but not necessarily the lowest, 
number of acts to the interaction. Observation of the scene identifies 
these individuals as quiet, well dressed and with a habit of producing 
the correct and approved phrase at intervals. This alternative choice 
occurs where two members have made about the same amount of 
contribution to the social interaction, so that no dominating person 
has become evident. 

At the first centre visited, C, the sociometric question was not 
asked. It may be predicted that if it had been the group from the 
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district heated houses would have selected the most talkative person, 
since judged by quantity she is clearly outstanding. On the other 
hand in Cii, the group from the traditionally heated houses, where 
two women contributed almost equally to the interaction, it is un- 
likely that either of these could be the star. If a choice had been 
made here members would have chosen in all probability Female 4 
or Female 5. 

With so many variations in the size of the group wide generalisa- 
tions are impossible. Sufficient evidence has been presented to 
suggest that if a few housewives are gathered from the same housing 
estate they develop one of two alternative patterns of interaction. In 
the first the leader is both the most talkative person and the best 
liked individual. In the second the chosen leader seems not to speak 
for the group but to act as a symbol for them, for the person chosen 
is quietly dressed and well-spoken, traits which most of these women 
admire. 


VI. Summary. 

The ten sessions analysed in this paper represent only a foray into 
the field of the behaviour of urban populations. The following 
statements are advanced as a summary of the results rather than as 
conclusions. The nature of the data does not permit them to be put 
forward in other than a very tentative fashion. 

i. Since the content of the discussions was similar for any single 
estate the existence of a climate of opinion based on talking together 
in groups wider than next door neighbours may be advanced as a 
proposition. 

ii. Differences in this climate of opinion between estates are not 
directly attributable to differences in the type of house. 

iii. The relations between the housing department and its tenants 
have a direct effect on the climate of opinion on the estates. Where 
housing officials act with skill and sympathy the climate of opinion 
on housing estates is likely to stay free from disturbance. 

iv. A climate of opinion is frequently maintained and expressed 
by the persistent talkers in the population. 

v. Where such persistent talkers do not speak for the majority 
the person chosen by the group is quiet, well-dressed and pleasantly 
spoken. These leaders are presumably an ideal type for the population. 

Further research into the relations between informal groups and 
official behaviour would be rewarding both for social science and 
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-ocial administration. 

In conclusion I should like to thank Miss M. Le Mare who 
gathered together most of the groups and the friendly officials of 
the towns. They did so much to help but cannot be named. 
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rofessor Myrdal’ has called attention to the rise in the prestige 

of the social sciences in the last generation. This is not because 

of any great theoretical advance or outstanding new social 
invention within the field of the social sciences. It is simply that 
they are becoming more necessary. The accelerating tempo of social 
change, the dislocations and emergencies of total war and its after- 
math, the increasing scale of political and economic organisation, 
create problems which go beyond the experience and improvising 
powers of the available administrators. These problems demand a 
more comprehensive and studied approach, a scientific approach. As 
a result the influence of social and economic research on practical 
administration, always important in a long range and indirect kind 
of way, is steadily becoming also direct and immediate. There are 
profound frictions and difficulties in the working out of this union 
of theory and practice, and the new social technologies, if they can 
so be called, are stumbling affairs. But the pressure of events is 
pushing strongly in the direction of the increased involvement of 
social scientists in the tackling of practical administrative problems, 
large and small, ranging from United Nations and World Bank 
projects to the marketing or recruitment problems of comparatively 
small private undertakings. 

There is an obvious and close connection between the rise of 
sociology and the increasing scale of political and economic organisa- 
tion. ‘It is difficult to escape the impression,’ says Mr. G. L. 
Arnold,’ ‘that sociology and collectivism are inherently related to 
each other. The tendencies making for a collectivist order also make 
for an attempt to elucidate the functioning of such an order—i.e. 
they encourage the growth of sociology.” But what exactly. is the 
relation going to be? Is sociology to be the intellectual wing of 
collectiyist planning? This is roughly the role prescribed for the 
social sciences by. the Webbs and repeated by the inheritors of their 
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tradition to this day.* The same general view is implied by the 
philosophical sociology of Max Weber, who tried to formulate the 
broadest and most general trends of modern industrial society in 
terms of increasing scale of political and economic operation, 
increasing rationalisation, increasing secularisation, increasing bureau- 
cracy.° 

This trend, Weber held, would have profound reverberations in 
personal life and in religion. He liked to quote Schiller’s phrase, 
the ‘disenchantment of the world.’ Mr. C. S. Lewis, when he speaks 
of the ‘unchristening of the West’ is saying much the same thing.° 

The same general implication is to be found in the works of 
Ferdinand Tonnies.’ Tonnies’ great distinction is to isolate very 
clearly a second pervasive principle of social organisation that runs 
counter to the trend towards greater uniformity and anonymity, the 
principle of community or Gemeinschaft, exemplified in the small- 
scale face-to-face groups where human relationships are non- 
purposive, non-reflective, non-economic, personal and spontaneously 
co-operative. But Tonnies’ general conclusions are like Weber’s—that 
in the general development of modern society the large-scale bureau- 
cratic impersonal type of social relationship (Gesellschaft) is super- 
seding the small-scale and intimate types of relationship which he 
identifies with pre-industrial society. 

Kari Mannheim‘ gave the findings of Weber an optimistic twist, 
as Mr. Arnold points out. He sees in the trend of society rationalisa- 
tion without depersonalisation, planning without bureaucracy. 
Socialism is identified with collectivism and both are disguised by 
the term democracy; democracy is identified with planning’ and 
there are several agonising and unintelligible essays on the question 
posed and left unsolved by Plato—who will plan the planners? But 
the general drift is that a special corps or élite of sociologists will 
maintain liaison with dedicated élites in every branch of the planned 
organisation to keep the planning as free as possible. 

Mannheim is the last considerable exponent of the view that the 
sociologist is the grey eminence of the planner. And Mannheim is 
no longer the influence that he was. On the one hand the more 
general type of sociological thinker, those who think in terms of 
trends, inevitable or otherwise, have reverted to the pessimism of 
Weber.'® They see planning coming inevitably and deplore it, or they 
see it as a distinct probability and warn against it. On the other 
hand, the more specific type of sociological observer, described by 
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Mr. Arnold as the modern, hard-headed, non-utopian sociologist, is 
as he says far from hopeless about the human pattern disclosed by 
large-scale organisation.'' The more bureaucratic it is, in Weber’s 
sense, that is the more it tries to operate a policy planned at the 
centre in’ specific terms by means of standardised instructions which 
deprive the operating agents of initiative and responsibility, the less 
it is likely to work well. Any large-scale organisation which is 
effective over a long period of time is likely on inspection to be 
much more like a confederation than an autocracy. Again to quote 
Mr. Arnold: modern industrial undertakings develop ‘forms of co- 
operation which leave considerable scope to personal and team 
initiative.”’* He is referring to the technical and executive staff at 
a variety of levels. They can have a share in responsibility because 
they share with the men at the top common technical knowledge 
and interests. A different picture is usually disclosed at ‘floor level.’ 
A well-known study’* by the Harvard team disclosed how groups 
of workers adhere with great tenacity to their own production norms 
in the face of management pressures and incentives. In one case the 
co-operative forces fostered by the small group in the large under- 
taking work with the management: in the other case they work 
against it. But both show that the kind of relationships described by 
Ténnies as Gemeinschaft are not necessarily weakened by the growth 
of large-scale organisation. On the contrary they appear to be a 
condition of personal and social well-being in any type of society. 
This suggests a more adequate conception of the relation between 
the sociologist and the administrator of large-scale social and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and indeed of the place or role of sociology in 
industrial civilisation. It is to draw the attention of the planner and 
the administrator to those vital needs and relationships proper to 
human groups which are neglected or frustrated by the modes of 
organisation and control inherent in the rational-technical conduct 
of large undertakings. Taking a broader view one can see the rise 
of sociology as a reaction against the developing structures and 
relationships of large-scale, impersonal, and uniform social controls. 
Pioneer figures in this development are Le Play and Durkheim.** 
Durkheim’s study of suicide, supplemented by the work of 
Halbwachs, argues that the development of industrial society is 
accompanied by a growing deficiency in personal stability indicated 
by a distinct correlative growth in the rate of suicide. Thus his 
general conclusion tends to fall into the classical pessimistic canon. 
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He sees on the one hand the aggrandisement of the State: on the 
other hand the relentless grinding down of the many and varied 
groups and configurations of traditional society, families and villages 
and local and occupational groupings, into a ‘dust of individuals.’'* 
But he saw also the possibility that new centres of stability might be 
established, for example, in vocational groupings. The ‘hard-headed 
and unromantic’ sociologist of the present day looks at the opposing 
forces—on the one hand the collective pressures of State, economic 
monopoly, and mass-conditioning agencies, on the other hand the 
substance of multiform society—and he sees through the dust and 
heat of the struggle that the big battalions are not having it all their 
own way. 

A good example is to be found in recent studies of British social 
policy towards the family. The outstanding feature of the past decade 
has been described by Dr. Bowlby as the rediscovery of the family. 
Previously social policy in this country had conformed broadly to the 
Durkheim model. It had tended, in a mild and gentlemanly way, 
to work in alliance with the mechanisms of industry and bureaucracy 
to reduce existing social groupings to a dust of individuals and then 
to reclassify the dust, in the manner of Mr. Boffin (Dickens’ Golden 
Dustman) into categories appropriate to a rational social system. 
The social and educational services have been organised to provide 
for the needs of insured workers, elderly people, children at school, 
children in trouble, and so on. The State, it seemed, could ameliorate 
the condition of the people only after it had broken up the natural 
family group into a scatter of individuals.'* In the special services 
for the treatment and protection of delinquent children, deprived 
children, maladjusted children, and so on the assumption was evident 
that statutory and voluntary agencies should take over the work of 
the incompetent or unfortunate or negligent parent. The intention 
was limited only by the means. Even to this day the Children’s 
Act makes it easier to split up and disperse a crippled family than 
to keep the family together. 

The redirection of general policy began in 1948 with the inclusion 
for the first time in the statutory health services of the housewife, 
and with Family Allowances payable to the mother. But the social 
and economic balance is still tilted against young parents.'’ More 
important if less easily visible is the growing consensus of opinion 
among those who work the children’s services that they should work 
in and through the family and not merely for the children. As one 
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Children’s Officer said some years ago, ‘It’s better to put up a fence 
at the top of the cliff than send an ambulance to the bottom.’ And 
this is of course the guiding principle of voluntary movements such 
as those of Marriage Guidance and Family Welfare. 

A variety of studies have helped to produce this newer realism, 
and to dispel a good deal of the general gloom about the alleged 
decay and demoralisation of family life. There is the work of Bowlby 
himself on maternal care and mental health.’* All of the new first- 
hand studies of elderly people in working-class neighbourhoods 
indicate that where they have families the great majority of them 
are not being neglected.’® Professor Titmuss in his study of the 
War, Problems of Social Policy, concludes that the family group 
stood up very well to the shocks of evacuation and separation. Very 
few children were abandoned by their parents.*° More recently still 
the account of the first year of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1000 Family 
Study has found that over this true urban cross-section of families 
with young children the standard ot mothering has improved 
throughout the century.”* All in all this constitutes a striking 
reversal of the naive confidence of the 1920’s, among the exponents 
of what one might call social workers’ sociology, that the last person 
in the world who should be trusted with the proper care of a child 
are its own parents. 

These examples suggest the respective roles in the co-operation 
of sociologist and practitioner. The sociologist has no experience of 
administrative decision and of maintaining a large-scale organisation ; 
but he has a general knowledge of the forces which make for health 
and well-being in human organisation, and he is trained to ascertain 
all the relevant facts. Take the family for example. Statistics of 
divorce and delinquency, and the daily experience of social workers 
concerned full-time with pathological family situations, support the 
general case for the idea that family life is breaking down and 
requires some kind of administrative substitute. But an examination 
not merely of pathological families but of all families good and bad** 
gives a different picture. A comparison of children brought up in 
institutions and children of the same type brought up at home’* 
demonstrates that the older method is not only less expensive but 
gives the children a better chance. Hence the growing tendency to 
revise our methods of social administration to-day. 

This opens up a big field of potential co-operation between 
scientists and administrators in the deliberate alteration of administra- 
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tive methods and attitudes. But in the ‘family services,’ as in public 
and industrial administration generally, there is as yet only a tentative 
development of such an applied social research. There are of ‘course 
a number of minor research techniques which have become 
incorporated into routine administration in such fields as marketing 
research, (using opinion poll and sampling techniques) and selection 
and training (using tests of various kinds and interview and 
discussion techniques) but these have become fairly run-of-the-mill 
practices and are not used for the tackling of new and emerging 
problems. There is also a good deal of co-operation of the kind in 
which the public authority or the industrial concern grants the 
researcher access to data which the latter needs for his own purposes 
without in any way affecting the policy or organisation of the under- 
taking. The researcher frames the specific problem he wants to 
tackle: the civic authority or the firm provides material and facilities : 
both parties then go on with their separate and distinct activities: 
and papers are eventually published in the appropriate scientific 
journals. This is of course the orthodox division of labour and it 
results in the gradual development of important general hypotheses 
which eventually impinge indirectly on the practice of general 
administration. But the development of what has sometimes been 
called operational research, (a term which is best reserved for 
technical engineering problems) or more generally action research, 
(which covers the social aspects of organisation) is still very slow. 
This would be designed to enlist the active co-operation of scientists 
and practitioners in the framing and tackling of problems which have 
arisen in the actual administrative situation, and would involve a 
deliberate series of changes in methods of operation in the ordinary 
real-life conduct of the sponsoring body. 

The difficulties in the way of action research are only too obvious. 
There is first of all the natural reluctance of the executive director 
to co-operate except in his own terms. 

‘You always get one or two requests’ (says one cynical scientist) 
‘to show that some policy the executive has already decided on is 
badly needed: or to show that some policy the executive is already 
employing is working well ...° The administrator ‘uses social 
science the way a drunk uses a lamp post, for support rather than 
for illumination.’** 

More seriously the practical man does not know what to expect 
of social science. It is all too new: there are no precedents. The 
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researcher is in the same boat for much the same reason. He does 
not know how it will work out. 

There are other difficulties on the side of the research department 
or University. There is the feeling that to circumscribe research to 
the practical needs of administration is unduly limiting, tying the 
hands of the scientist. There is the view that it is scientifically 
unsound to undertake operations which will deliberately change the 
process which is being investigated, since it is usually impossible to 
isolate and control the process on the model of laboratory investiga- 
tion. 

Both of these objections are caused by a premature scientism. 
Action research on social and administrative situations is valuable 
precisely because it adopts a realistic criterion of problem selection. 
Instead of selecting one’s own problem-situation from the whole 
range of theoretical . possibilities, the selection being guided by the 
promptings of a primitive and undeveloped general theory (or of 
personal preference), action research is guided by the experience of 
those who are already involved in the process and who are up against 
real difficulties. This real problem-situation may well be the growing 
point for scientific development. 

The second objection, that the scientist should be an observer and 
not an experimenter, that he should refrain from intervening in the 
situation, is more easily answered. Either he is disguised and 
anonymous, a ‘participant observer’ whose objects are concealed from 
those being observed, or he moves among them in his capacity of 
observer, making his purpose clear to them and seeking their help 
by the ordinary means of persuasion. This first role is permissible 
only in exceptional circumstances, such as a recent study of anti- 
Semitism where the investigator acted as a barman and later as a 
student interested in housing. Here the justification is that a direct 
explanation would have silenced the people under observation. Here 
too the load on this observer’s conscience was profound.”* But in 
industrial situations or in the general study of local communities, 
this disguised observation is‘ neither right nor prudent. I think of 
one mass observer of dockers during the war who was under close 
observation by the observed during the whole period of the investiga- 
tion. In the second case where the purpose of the investigation is 
made plain it becomes itself a considerable new factor in the process 
being investigated. The situation is changed anyhow. 

The most considerable difficulty in the way of action research is 
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its tempo and the sheer amount of work involved. It is slow: it 
works out its problems and its methods as it goes on: and it involves 
consulting with and seeking the agreement of all of those who are 
engaged in the undertaking: i.e., in the case of community research, 
not only the public authority and the administrators and the local 
Officials who service a neighbourhood or local community but the 
informal leaders and representatives of the residents and any of the 
residents who are interested. 

Let me develop the most important of these points—that the 
problems to be investigated and tackled are worked out in the course 
of the research. I have good authority here. H. R. Leighton describ- 
ing his remarkable work in a Japanese civilian war prisoners’ camp 
in U.S.A. concludes—Social science directs attention away from the 
question ‘What to do?’ to the prior question ‘How to find out what 
to do?”** This is the key point. One cannot simply accept the rough 
formulation of the problem given by the administrative heads or by 
the whole complex of groups concerned. They can help to define 
the problem-situation—the gerteral situation inside which the series 
of problems to be tackled will emerge—but the specific investigations 
and experimental projects can only be shaped after one is involved 
in the process. This involves not only a clarification of the situation 
and an analysis by the researcher but also the interpreting back of 
the situation to all the groups concerned. It involves also the in- 
corporation in the action research team of some of the executive 
staff of the undertaking. The process is well described by Jaques?’ 
in the special setting of a highly receptive industrial firm. 

An example of this process of involvement may be given from the 
proceedings which inaugurated the current social project in Bristol. 
These proceedings involved a long series of consultations with local 
administrators, educators, medicals, Magistrates, and social workers, 
followed by a three day residential conference of group discussions. 
There had been in existence for a year and a half a widely representa- 
tive committee discussing what to do about juvenile delinquency. 
They were all quite certain at first that juvenile delinquency was not 
only the sign or symptom of social disease but was the disvase itself. 
In the individual discussions the emphasis was slowly shifted from 
delinquency, which was in fact comparatively mild in Bristol and has 
since diminished considerably, to the reason why this wide cross- 
section of Bristol people were so concerned about it. It became 
gradually agreed that the concern about the young offender was 
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primarily caused by the feeling that the services providing for the 
needs of families in various districts of Bristol were deficient. The 
three-day residential conference was accordingly designed to examine 
the working of the local social services which come into direct contact 
with families. Here at this stage the hypothesis was that what was 
wanted was better family services, or more integrated family services : 
it was thought to be primarily a matter of training and improving 
social workers. But this further discussion shifted from the family 
as a centre, and from the social workers who visit families, to the 
social deficiencies of the neighbourhood and the wider local com- 
munity. It was suggested that these were not deficiencies to be made 
good by changes in formal social administration. The main trouble 
was an apparent lack of cohesiveness, and of local public opinion, 
and of local pride, and of common standards of behaviour. It was 
noted particularly that in one new housing estate which showed all of 
these defects in an extreme form no social leadership had developed 
from within the community itself. 

The Bristol project was inaugurated to study this problem- 
situation, test the suggestions about lack of cohesiveness, etc., and 
if these were confirmed to find out what could be done to stimulate 
local leadership and initiative: the underlying hypothesis being that 
an area which was encouraged successfully to take responsibility for 
local activities and to develop its own leadership would become a 
better place for families to live in. The definition of specific problems 
and methods are the present task of the team concerned in the project 
in co-operation with the local residents, churches, schools and other 
social agencies. 

It should be added here that old habits die hard. Many of those 
concerned in the original discussion could not rid themselves of the 
idea that delinquency was the root problem. Delinquency is in fact 
a symptom or index of a great variety of social and personal 
problems. But the project was held back for some time by the 
resentment of local councillors and of one of the project neighbour- 
hoods at its being labelled a delinquent neighbourhood. It should 
never be forgotten that delinquency is always something that happens 
to other people. And in any case the root problem here was not 
delinquency.** Delinquency was merely one of its occasional mani- 
festations, The problem’’ was the failure of people living in the 
same area to develop the social structure of a local community. 

It seems to me that this Bristol enquiry has already thrown up 
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some fruitful suggestions for further action research in the field of 
local government, city or county government, in relation to local 
communities—and particularly to local communities or potential 
communities in new housing areas. Professor Simey*’ has drawn 
attention to the challenge to sociologists presented by the paradoxical 
history of local government in the last seventy years—the contrast 
between the hopes and expectations of political philosophers and 
local leaders alike and the actual course of events. They expectéd 
two things, that the main utilities and services would be locally 
administered and that over and above the service of elected 
representatives local residents would take an interest in their own 
immediate neighbourhood and would take on various responsibilities 
for the conduct of local affairs. But as we all know some of the more 
vital services are no longer locally administered: and although the 
tasks of local administration are still very heavy, since they involve 
health and housing and education, there is a general lack of any 
feeling of responsibility among local residents. It is a bad thing that 
this should be accepted with apparent complacency by the major 
political parties. If the city loses its autonomy, says Professor Simey, 
that of the citizen may quickly follow suit. 

The general problem-situation centres not so much in the local 
community itself as in the structure of local government administra- 
tion. That provides the starting point of a possible action research. 
It would be formulated in co-operation with elected representatives 
as well as with administrators. The discussion might produce agree- 
ment to undertake an experiment in local government in one or more 
areas designed to associate voluntary organisations and informal 
associations with the social administration of the area: to promote 
closer ties between the administrative departments and the local 
neighbourhoods: and by encouraging local responsibilities to develop 
a vigorous community of good citizens. 

These suggestions may be thought to be scientifically undesirable, 
since they would involve value judgments: and practically im- 
possible, since they would come up against political obstacles. Let 
me take these objections in order. 

On the moral issue, I quote Myrdal: ‘Value premises should be 
introduced openly. They should be explicitly stated and not kept 
hidden as tacit assumptions. They should be used not only as 
premises for our policy conclusions but also to determine the 
direction of our positive research . . . This is our only protection 
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against bias in research, for bias implies being directed by un- 
acknowledged valuations.” 

On the issue of politics, I paraphrase Arnold:*? The temptation 
of sociology, in alliance with social psychology, is to flatter the demo- 
cracy which gives it room to develop, by over-emphasising the 
ultimate harmoniousness underlying all the conflicts. This leads to 
an emphasis on descriptive sociology, or on something nice and safe 
like Pareto on élites. But politics are taboo: perhaps they are vulgar. 
The question—what pressures operate to make politics vulgar?— 
is itself in bad taste. The sociologist must not frame his research 
projects in such a way as to avoid coming up against political 
opposition: otherwise he might be tempted to underestimate the 
weight of the forces making for conflict and this would invalidate 
his conclusions and taint his recommendations. If we concentrate 
too much on the relation between social research and the 
administrator, ignoring the politician behind the administrator, we 
will produce bad social research. If on the other hand we frame our 
research projects so as to comprehend the total situation, and as a 
result are led to study the political as well as the administrative 
configuration in all of its sociological detail, we shall be involved in 
unprecedented difficulties. But the risk of obstruction is worth 
taking. There are greater risks involved in avoiding obstruction. 
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BRITISH CONURBATIONS IN 1951: 
SOME CORRECTIONS 


G. W. S. Robinson 





n this Review for December, 1953 we published some maps and 

a list of the populations of the ‘brick-and-mortar’ towns, or 

‘conurbations’ of the United Kingdom as they stood at the time 
of the census of 1951, with some calculations of the changes of their 
composition and populations that had taken place since the census 
of 1931.’ 

Those calculations were based on the Preliminary Reports of the 
census, which listed the populations of urban districts, boroughs and 
entire rural districts only. They were therefore necessarily in- 
complete and in some cases deceptive, since many ‘brick-and-mortar’ 
towns extend beyond municipal boundaries into what are administra- 
tively rural areas. Now that the County Reports of the census have 
all been published, it has seemed worth while to produce a revised 
list and map giving a more exact picture of the true populations of 
our towns. 

In all some 136 ‘rural’ parishes? have been incorporated in the 
conurbations, while the list has been extended by the inclusion of 
four places (High Wycombe, Burton-on-Trent, Llanelly and Kirk- 
caldy) which are now shown to have populations of over 50,000. The 
parishes incorporated aggregate (without the four additional towns) 
just over 600,000 inhabitants, or about 2% of the total population 
in towns of over 50,000. But their incidence is very uneven. While 
many places remain unaffected, we find the re-calculated population 
of Glasgow over 100,000 higher, of Liverpool 30,000: the population 
of Warrington increases by over 40%, those of Oxford, Chester, 
Hamilton, Falkirk, Derby and Norwich by over 20%. 

Equally striking are some of the alterations in the calculated inter- 
censal increases and decreases in population. The most notable case 
is again Warrington (previously listed as decreasing by 1-1%, now 
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as increasing by 18%); but there are also considerable changes in 
Norwich (— 4% to +7-5%),° Bath (+ 15-2% to + 34:7%), Sunder- 
land (—2-4% to +8-9%) and other places. Towns like Norwich, 
Sunderland and Derby that might from our previous list, as from 
the census reports, have been supposed to be in decline are shown 
to be in fact in as vigorous condition as the rest of the country. 
Scunthorpe, Slough, Luton and Coventry still lead the way for high 
proportional increase ; but in the second rank Bournemouth, Black- 
pool and Morecambe-Lancaster have been joined by Oxford, Bath, 
High Wycombe and Doncaster, a group which neatly combines the 
locational, industrial and residential characteristics of the other most- 
rapidly-growing towns. 

Figure 1 illustrates the rate of growth of places of different sizes, 
at A the conurbations, at B the administrative areas. The two pictures 
are very different. Diagram B suggests that there has been a great 
fall in the population of the largest cities and a particularly rapid 
rise in places with between 50,000 and 75,000 inhabitants. In fact 
the ‘Million-Cities’ have not lost population, though they have not 
gained as fast as the rest of the country; the most rapid increases 
have been in places of below 50,000 and between 75,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants, though the rate of growth there has been 
nothing like as fast as the ‘administrative areas’ picture would 
suggest. Just over half the people live in places of more than 
200,000 population, just under half in places of less than that figure. 


University of Southampton. 


1G. W. S. Robinson: ‘British Conurbations in 1951,’ The Sociological 
Review, Vol. 1, 1953, p. IS. 


? In Scotland many civil parishes include both urban and landward 
territory. The corrections here consist in adding the landward parts of such 
parishes to the conurbations. 


’ An error appears on p. 16 of the article “British Conurbations in 1951,’ 
where the estimated population of the entire Norwich conurbation is given 
as 126,236, the 1931 population of the City alone. The County Planning 
Officer’s estimate was in fact 150,466, the census figure 148,627. 
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FIGURE 1. 
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== Decrease over 162% + Increase 91-181% 
= Decrease 9-1—-181% National inter -censal + increase 16-2-271% 
— Decrease less than 91% increase 91% # increase 272-3%2% 

increase less than 9-1% @ increase over 362% 
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APPENDIX I. 


British Conurbations : Population in thousands and Increase or Decrease 
per cent since 1931. 

The figures in brackets following the names indicate the number of rural 
parishes included in the conurbation. 

Increases or decreases shown in brackets are estimated, either because of 
loss of 1931 figures of population through fire or because there was no 
census taken in Ireland in 1931. 


Column 1. Population in thousands including ‘rural’ parishes that are parts 
of the conurbation. 
Column 2. The same excluding such parishes. 
Column 3. Increase Or decrease 1931-1951 in (1). 
Column 4. The same in (2). 
I 2 
London (—2) aie oe 8,828 8,835 


as 
oo 


I. + 37 + 38 
2. Manchester a “oe 2,683 2,683 — O§5 — O§ 
3. Birmingham (2) ie 2,214 2,208 +153 +I5-1 
4. Liverpool (9) ae a 1,479 1,448 + 21 + o8 
5. Glasgow (8) a a 1,437 1,311 + 37 + 13 
6. Leeds 1,266 1,266, + 2-0 + 20 
7. Newcastle-upon-Tyne Qo) 881 880 + 08 + 06 
8. Sheffield (4) 702 684 + 14 + O07 
9. Nottingham (6) we 595 574 +18-1 + 18-0 
10. Bristol (3) =e ie 496 479 +11I-4 +11-7 
11. Edin (1) aie deg 487 484 + 60 + 6I 
12. Belfast (4) 463 444 (+ 67) (+ 2-2) 
13. Stoke-on-Trent (3) 375 361 + §3 + 40 
14. —= (2) 348 333 +248 + 21-5 
15. H 335 335 + 13 + 13 
16. Portsmouth 334 334 + 69 + 69 
17. Middlesbrough 330 330 +103 +103 
18. Leicester (3) 323 +15°7 +121 
19 283 283 +479 +479 
20. Cardiff (1) 282 262 + 92 + FI 
21 th 248 248 +31-7 + 31-7 
22. Plymouth (2) 241 223 + 24 - ©o 
2 230 230 +336 + 33-6 
24. Swansea (6) 228 19 — 22 — 25 
25. Sunderland (5) 205 182 (+ 8-9) — 24 
26. Southampton (2) 199 178 + 72 + 13 
27. Aberdeen (2) 192 183 + 86 + 76 
28. Dundee 181 181 + 03 + 03 
29. Derby (8) 181 141 +108 —- 09 
30. Southend-on-Sea 172 172 +21-1 +211 
31. Preston (3) 167 147 +103 + 41 
32 2 165 162 — 12-5 — 126 
33. Chatham —_ ca 159 159 +161 +161 
34. Huddersfield a a 1$§1 I$! + 24 + 24 
35. Rhondda oe ie 150 150 — 18-5 — 18-5 
36. Norwich (7) Ae ps 149 121 + 75 — 40 
37. Blackburn (1) ad sas 144 142 —103 —105 
38. Hamilton (3) we mae 142 108 + 36 + 44 
39. Luton (1) am ne 130 127 + §8-8 + §8-8 
40. Gri - aa 124 124 + 24 + 2-4 
41. York (6) eS ny 119 105 +18-4 +12-0 
42. ing (1) a = 119 114 +21-2 +17°5 
43. Warrington (7)... a 116 81 +18-0 -— WI 








Gloucester (4) 
Widnes 
Aberdare 
Chester (6) 
Lincoln 


Honings -in-Furness 
eur Tydvil a) 
Aldershot 
Peterborough 
Bedford 

Worcester 
Eastbourne 
Colchester 
Nuneaton (1) 
Crewe (2) 


yr a ite 
Great Yarmouth (1) 
Maidstone 

High Wycombe (3). 
Burton-on-Trent (t) 
Llanelly (1) : 
Kirkcaldy (1) 
Harrogate 
Scarborough 
Londonderry 
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I 
114 
112 
110 
110 
110 
107 
106 
105 
99 
93 
90 
89 
86 
86 
85 


81 


3 
(+ 33-4) 
+12-1 
+ 81 
+ 38 
+ 31-3 
— 06 
+ 92 
+197 
+60-9 
+ 67 


+ 30-0 
+ 33 
(+ 34-7) 
+178 
+ 65 
+161 
+21-+3 
+108 
+ 92 
+12-9 
—I01 
+11-6 
(+25-0) 
+15-1 
— 16-9 
+205 
+ 48 
+250 
+109 
+ 18-5 
+ 19 
— 10 
— 135 
+ 18-7 
+22-2 
+28-3 
+155 


+ 16-9 
+ 16°§ 
+115 
+ O7 
+61-1 
+22-0 


+146 
— $1 
+204 
+ 39-8 
+ 15 


+ 97 
+153 
+123 
(+ 6-4) 


4 
+22°5§ 
+12+5 
+ 81 
+ 38 
+25°4 


+ 82 
+ 19-7 
+63°5 
+ 67 


+ 30-0 
+ 35 
+152 
+17-7 
+ 65 
+ 16-1 
+21-3 
+108 
+ 92 
+104 
—10-1 
+116 
+200 
+I15-1 
= 16-9 
+109 
+ 48 
+ 25-0 
+ 25 
+ 18-5 
+ 19 
— 10 
—I14:1 
+ 18-7 
+22-2 
+ 28-3 
+ 15: 5 


+169 
+17-0 
+ 85 
+ OF 
+ 60-7 
+198 


+146 
— 10-0 
+204 
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Some comparisons between Conurbations and Administrative Areas. 


Column 1. Increase or decrease in 1931-1951 in the conurbations. 
Column 2. The same in the administrative areas (urban). 
Column 3.- Percentage of the total population of the United Kingdom in 

the conurbations. 
Column 4. The same in the administrative areas. 

I 2 3 4 

Over 5,000,000 + 33 = 176 — 
I—5§,200,000 + 44 —14°5 18-1 II-l 
500,000— 1,000,000 + §2 — 43 43 5-0 
250,000—500,000 +I1I-1 + OI 8-1 6-7 
1 §0,000—250,000 + 92 + §3 5:4 71 
100,000—I 50,000 + 95 + 81 41 8-3 
75§,;000-—100,000 +131 +17-1 2-6 46 
§0,000—7 5,000 + 96 +258 38 8-3 
Remainder of U.K +140 +21-5 36-0 49-0 
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TWO STUDIES IN NORTHERN CITIES 


Fohn Spencer 





hese two important books* together with the study of juvenile 

delinquency in an urban neighbourhood by Mr. John Mays 

(reviewed elsewhere in this issue) represent three of the most 
recently published works in the Social Research Series of Liverpool 
University. Their method is sociological but their interpretation of 
the sociological method is eclectic. The study of the dock worker in 
Manchester, for example, includes an invaluable account of the 
events leading up to the two unofficial strikes of 1951, a detailed 
narrative which provides not only the factual data but also the 
observations of the research team on the handling of the strike 
situation. 

Both books are concerned with two social problems, the solution 
of which will require the closest collaboration between social 
scientists and administrators. Both describe the results of social 
measures which, though in themselves constituting an improve- 
ment on an earlier system, yet failed to take account of human 
relationships and purposes in the new situation. Neighbourhood and 
Community, a study of two housing estates in Liverpool and 
Sheffield, shows the inadequacy of a re-housing policy which con- 
centrates on physical planning without giving adequate thought to 
the social implications. The Dock Worker argues that changes in the 
structure of an industrial community achieve little amelioration of 
social relationships unless these changes are in harmony with the 
purposes of the individuals involved. In both studies the need for 
futher research is clearly demonstrated. 


* Neighbourhood and Community. Social Relationships on Housing Estates. 
An enqu conducted Md the Universities of Li and Sheffield. 
Edited essor T. S. Simey. Pp. 149. Liverpool: University Press of 
Liveapeal, 1955, 12s. 6d. 


The Dock Worker. An analysis of conditions of employment and industrial 
relations in the Port of Manchester. Edited by Professor T. S. Simey. Pp. 
277. Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, 1955, 178. 6d. 
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Neighbourhood and Community is an investigation into social 
relationships on two housing estates and was sponsored by the 
Social Studies Departments of the Universities of Liverpool and 
Sheffield. The Liverpool enquiry was begun with the object of 
studying the connection between the roles played by individuals at 
work and in their local community, though it in fact developed into 
a more intensive study of roles and relationships on the estate. The 
Sheffield study deals with the examination of community structure 
and neighbour relationships. The main difference between the two 
enquiries arises from the background of the two estates rather than 
from the objects and methods of the research. Both were pre- 
dominantly working-class, but whereas the Liverpool estate was built 
in 1942-43 to accommodate war-workers in neighbouring factories 
during an emergency, the Sheffield estate contained a predominantly 
slum clearance population. This difference in social structure was 
illustrated by the greater persistence of social organisations in the 
more heterogeneous Liverpool estate, which included more people 
capable of taking leadership roles than at Sheffield, where social 
activity on the estate was largely informal in nature. Indigenous 
associations on the Sheffield estate had a short and transitory life. 

The method used in both investigations begins with a study of the 
large association and its membership and then proceeds to the main 
enquiry, which is a study of social relationships in the family and 
the neighbourhood. At Liverpool material was obtained from three 
blocks of twelve houses each, while at Sheffield a survey was made 
of a random sample of 160 housewives. Both studies give an 
adequate description of the estates and some of the more important 
demographic details relating to them. In neither case is the general 
picture a happy one. The Liverpool estate suffered, particularly in 
the early days, from geographical isolation and inadequate social 
amenities—a common experience of nearly all estates—and from the 
division of responsibility for administration between several agents. 
The Sheffield estate was stigmatized as having low standards of 
behaviour and a high rate of violence and crime. In each case, 
whether through the fight for better amenities or the common 
awareness of deprivation, there were some signs of social cohesion. 
Yet a sense of community created in this way is of dubious validity 
and demands more positive forces to sustain it. A certain measure 
of solidarity on the Sheffield estate was derived mainly from the 
experience of a common slum background, but its effect was felt 
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mainly in informal situations. 

But social cohesion is not an artificial creation. Indeed attempts 
at promoting sociability through an organised programme of com- 
munity development, as the Regent Hill study has suggested, though 
it may produce greater participation among those whom it reaches 
may well be a source of increased hostility among those who before 
had been unfavourable to the programme. In the Liverpool study the 
effect of the Community Centre appears to have accentuated the 
fissiparous tendencies on the estate. 

Social relationships are not to be understood in terms of the lay- 
out and organisation of the estate so much as in the light of its social 
structure, and the value of these two researches lies in their contribu- 
tion to this problem. The existence was observed on each estate 
of two sub-cultures of which the main distinguishing feature related 
to feelings about status and the desire for privacy. In an earlier study 
of a Coventry estate, Kuper had also differentiated between two main 
groups, though observing at the same time that two intermediary 
grades could in addition be distinguished ; these two broad divisions 
he labelled ‘rough’ and ‘respectable.’ This dichotomy the present 
authors summarise by distinguishing between the ‘respectable,’ who 
take as their point of reference a group higher in the social scale, 
and the ‘rough,’ who resent this assumption of superiority by people 
who are no better than themselves. 

These status differences took a variety of forms. They were related 
to attitudes to participation in the large group, for example the Com- 
munity Association. To many on the Liverpool estate membership 
was a sign of social inferiority, and the existence of the Community 
Centre tended to increase rather than diminish the existing divisions 
among residents. A more obvious form of the same problem is the 
contrast between the two groups in attitudes to privacy and 
sociability. In an extreme form the high status group maintained 
reserve and distance while the low status group mixed freely with 
one another. Conflicts over children were the most frequent source 
of disagreement and of withdrawal. 

In actual fact, however, the issue is more complex. The majority 
of the Liverpool residents tried to steer a middle course between too 
great reserve and too great intimacy. The assumption of high status 
was not found to be related directly to income or occupation, nor 
did the commonly-accepted distinction between skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations provide an adequate explanation. A preferable 
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interpretation is the desire to maintain freedom of choice, particularly 
in situations where the maintenance of social distance is found to be 
difficult. Wives felt this to be of greater importance than their 
husbands. 

Both studies emphasize the need for greater sociological know- 
ledge in planning, but they illustrate also how inadequate at the 
present time is the sociologist’s technique for this task. The role of 
the sociologist has been interpreted in different ways in the field of 
planning. At one stage it was his knowledge of the location of public 
buildings, at another of the effect of physical layout on social 
relationships, or of the analysis of the demographic structure of an 
area, or of the composition of the neighbourhood unit that has 
commended him to the planner. The Sheffield study in particular 
re-emphasizes the perennial problem of how to reconcile the need 
for a sufficient diversity in the social structure to provide not merely 
a wider range of styles of living but also greater initiative in assuming 
leadership, with the tendency of the younger families to move away 
from an estate which is recognized as a problem area. 

This research also illustrates the importance of the sociological 
study of the small group of houses, and the differences observed 
between the three blocks of twelve houses in the course of the 
Liverpool study provide a useful example of the way in which the 
ideas people have of the estate are influenced by the quality of 
relationships among neighbours. In spite of the predominant 
emphasis on problems of status and other sociological factors such 
as occupation, age, size of family, previous residence, and proximity 
of relatives, these factors are of less importance than personality in 
the maintenance of social relationships. Neither time nor distance 
between houses in themselves effect a change in relationships. Time 
in fact appeared to be a neutral process while distance between 
houses worked both ways making for increased hostility as well as 
greater friendship. 

But a sociological study alone is inadequate for the study of inter- 
personal relationships among residents, and further investigation into 
this particular aspect of housing must rank high on any research 
programme. 

Among the more pressing problems is that of social interaction 
among neighbours in the strange environment of the new estate and 
the insecurity which is created by this experience. The desire to 
retain privacy among neighbours conscious of the need to maintain 
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or improve their status produces feelings of anxiety, while the 
existing poverty of social relationships is further handicapped by the 
absence of recognised skill or machinery for reconciliation. Thus the 
sociological analysis must be supplemented by a psychological or 
psychiatric study able to take account of those personality factors 
which have so direct an influence on neighbourhood relationships. 
This is particularly relevant in the more obvious cases of hostility 
and withdrawal, but it also of general relevance to research in this 
field. 

A similar need arises in the case of social action also, though the 
method will be different. The research team very wisely conclude 
from their study that there is need for re-housing to be regarded 
more as a social service, and that more attention should be paid to 
the ‘community building’ aspect of housing management. Without 
examining here the case for the extension of the professional housing 
manager in the management of estates as a method of achieving this 
end, there can be general agreement with this argument. This is 
surely a field in which the relationship between research and action 
is very close. A direct attack on social isolation and disintegration 
in the housing estate through the promotion of an all-embracing 
plan of community development is increasingly recognised as of 
dubious value: on the other hand the growth of more subtle methods 
will depend on far wider and deeper knowledge of human relation- 
ships than we in fact possess. To be effective the art of ‘community 
building’ requires a more careful study of social relationships in a 
variety of neighbourhoods than social scientists have been able to 
make hitherto. 

The Dock Worker provides us not merely with a careful and 
broadly-based descriptive study of the docks of Manchester but with 
an admirable example of the methodology which the Liverpool 
Department of Social Science has employed in the course of one of 
its most useful researches. The research team used as the central 
core of their inquiry an attitude survey given to a well-chosen sample 
from the 2,500 dockers covering a range of subjects concerned with 
work and social relationships in the docks. But they did not confine 
themselves within these limits. They examined also the wage 
structure and range of earnings and the whole social background 
to the work. 

To emphasize the scope of the investigation is not to deny the 
significance of the theoretical framework applied to the study. Their 
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main hypothesis is the effect of the concentration by the new dock 
labour scheme on economic rather than on social security among 
the dockers. The effects of this scheme they were particularly well- 
placed to study, since two unofficial strikes occurred in the course of 
their research, and the opportunity of studying the progress of these 
strikes was put to good use. 

The original plan was a study of the Merseyside docks. When 
this proved too difficult they confined themselves to the less extensive 
area of Manchester, where both management and workers accepted 
the intervention of the research team. They are careful to point 
out that the Manchester docks are atypical for several reasons. First 
because they are smaller and more self-contained. The whole area 
is owned by one company, the Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
which is a public non-profit-making corporation. Second because the 
close relationship which has developed between company and 
dockers in the history of the docks has led to a local pride not to 
be found elsewhere in more heterogeneous ports. The opening of 
the docks in 1894 had taken -place within the life-time of the older 
of the workers employed to-day. This in turn rendered the need 
for a Dock Labour Board at Manchester if not redundant, at any 
rate less necessary than it has proved in other ports. The Board 
has, for example, no responsibilities for the allocation of labour since 
the Ship Canal Company employs all the workers. 

But although the special peculiarities of the Manchester situation 
clearly prevent the general application of all their findings to the 
problems of the dock labourer in the rest of the country, the main 
theoretical framework is particularly valuable. Their basic hypo- 
thesis may be summarised as follows: changes in the administrative 
organisation of an industry which are designed to improve economic 
security, but which fail to take into account the attainment of good 
social relationships either between employers and labour or between 
workers themselves as members of a working group, are likely to 
create new problems without necessarily contributing to a solution 
of the old. In this case the problem was the adverse effects of casual 
employment, which continued after the introduction of the Dock 
Labour Scheme had made provision for an assured minimum wage, 
while a major consequence of the Scheme was to confuse the 
accepted hierarchy of administrative control. As a result of the 
existence of a single employing body, the administrative hierarchy 
had been clearly defined prior to the institution of the Dock Labour 
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Board. 

After a historical introduction to the Port of Manchester and an 
outline of their research methods, the authors discuss the social back- 
ground of dock work. Although only a minority working on the 
docks lives in the drab dockside area, this minority is not merely a 
cohesive social group but an important force in the determination 
of employment relationships. In spite of their close association with 
industry, the traditional pattern of family life, patriarchal in structure, 
has developed round the dock labourer’s job, which is accorded low 
status by other workers. To this the dockers react by the mainten- 
ance of strong loyalty to their group. The organisation of their work 
is dominated by the well-known system of the call-stand and the 
inevitable insecurity which it produces, particularly among that large 
section with no permanent gang affiliations. Its retention is justified 
by both employers and workers on the ground that ships’ movements 
are too uncertain for a more organised system. For those dockers 
who prefer freedom to the security of a gang relationship, the present 
system provides obvious advantages. 

The relationships of the workers with the management and with 
the union provide an interesting contrast. The background to 
relationships with the employers is a good one, based on a well- 
understood tradition. Hostility tends to be focussed on the Dock 
Labour Board.~ Two points, however, are emphasized. The first is 
the uncertain position of the foreman, whose customary responsibility 
for the maintenance of discipline among the workers has been 
weakened. His loss of power to apply sanctions is accompanied by 
the development under the Dock Labour Scheme of a more lengthy 
and complicated procedure, in which the ultimate decision for the 
application of penalties no longer rests with the foreman’s employer, 
the company, but with the Board. The second is the absence of an 
adequate system of communitation between company and dock 
workers. Information passes smoothly down the management hier- 
archy but continues no further. The research team rightly emphasize 
that management-worker relationships traditionally have been con- 
fined mainly to negotiation without making provision for a regular 
system of joint consultation. The strongest criticisms, however, made 
by the dockers were directed against the Union and in particular 
against the Union officials. These criticisms resulted from a lack of 
communication of a different kind between Union and docker. The 
increased size of the Transport and General Workers’ Union has so 
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altered its function that it no longer fulfils the needs of the docker 
who neither understands nor is adequately aware of its activities. 
Continued dissatisfaction moreover with his own position leads the 
docker to press for a resumption of the Union’s traditional functions. 

It was in the light of these observations that the origins of two 
unofficial strikes which occurred in 1951 were interpreted. The 
popular explanation of local agitators and Communist influence was 
entirely inadequate. On the first occasion the Manchester men came 
out in sympathy with Liverpool. The second strike, however, was 
more complex, and arose through the rejection by the dockers’ un- 
Official leaders of an overtime agreement between Union and 
Company which had previously been defeated at a Union branch 
meeting. It was the unofficial leaders who had the confidence of the 
dockers, whereas the Union officials maintained no control over the 
situation. The Company itself, on the other hand, was not in general 
an object of hostility by the workers. 

In studies of this kind it is always tempting to try to account for 
a breakdown in administration by the most obvious explanations. 
The authors are wise in looking behind the more overt symptoms 
of the strike to the underlying situation, and they interpret the 
defects in communication between dockers and Union as a sign of 
a more fundamental dysfunction in the system of administration. 
They see the second strike as a protest against the acceptance of an 
agreement which conflicted with many of the dockers’ strongest 
aspirations. The outbreak of two strikes in the course of the 
investigation was thus in a sense particularly fortunate, since it 
focussed closer attention on the total structure of the industrial com- 
munity rather than on individual parts. In the study of wages, for 
example, the tempting but superficial solution of increase jn the basic 
time rates was recognised as of secondary importance to a more 
fundamental re-organisation in the allocation of the work. Changes 
in social administration in themselves are seen to have little positive 
effect on social relationships if they are not in harmony with the 
attitudes of the individuals involved. 

It is the great merit of this book that by competent research this 
central hypothesis has been substantiated. But what, in spite of this 
careful work, is the effect on social action of both these two studies? 
How far, for example, does the administrator, whether in the housing 
department of a local authority or in the Docks, accept the need for 
a fundamental examination of his administration in the light of social 
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research? One senior Dock official observed recently to the reviewer 
that he did not read books of this kind since they were so completely 
out of touch with the ‘real problems’ with which he had to deal. 
This is not a charge that can be levelled at the Liverpool Department 
of Social Science. The fact is, however, that the results of social 
research need the attention of the administrator and must not be 
confined merely to the academic circles where these studies are 
discussed. The ways in which research documents of this kind can 
be communicated to a wider public, demand the increased attention 
of both educators and social scientists alike. 


Bristol Social Project. 
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Growing Up in The City: A Study of Fuvenile Delin- 
quency in an Urban Neighbourhood by John Barron 
Mays. . ix+216. Liverpool: The University 
Press of Liverpool, 1955. 17s. 6d. 


Many people have long since written off University Settlements as 
out-of-date Victoriana. Too often settlement workers themselves have 
justified their claim to be something more than ordinary social workers 
by reference to the giants of the past, who produced valuable contri- 
butions to the study of unemployment or ‘sweated’ labour or housing 
policy. In this book, Mr. John Mays who is the Warden of the 
Liverpool University Settlement has done much to justify for this 
day and age the value of the residential principle of settlement work, 
twenty-four hours a day over a long period of time, as a basis for a 
work of research and understanding which is sincere, valuable and 
interesting to read. He has done more than this, for he has used his 
position as leader of a boys’ club to provide access to a sample of 80 
boys living in one of the older city areas and to conduct a series of 
‘free’ interviews with them. During these interviews, in an atmos- 
phere of friendly confidence, they were encouraged to range widely 
over their past and present activities, their views on delinquent 
behaviour and gang membership, their attitude toward home, school 
and employment. As a result the ten selected case histories (which 
are included as Appendix C) provide a vivid picture, illustrating 
Mr. Mays’ general thesis in a human and convincing manner. 

In the Introduction the frankly empirical approach of the social 
worker: on which the present book is based, is related to the more 
statistically organised work of Burt, Bowlby, Stott, Ferguson and 
Bagot on this side of the Atlantic and of Thrasher, Shaw and McKay, 
W. F. Whyte and the Gluecks from the other. Throughout the book 
there is reference to the work of H. Mannheim and, as is made clear 
in a subsequent description of the aim and scope of the enquiry, it 
was conceived as a follow-up of suggestions made at the conference 
held in 1949 under the auspices of the National Association for 
Mental Health on the Scientific Study of Juvenile Delinquency.’ 
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The two central chapters are concerned with the neighbourhood 
and the patterns of social life and delinquency. The City is, of course, 
Liverpool and the neighbourhood a decayed riverside area, exhibiting 
many of the customary features of large families, overcrowding, ethnic 
and religious tension, lack of playing fields, substandard educational 
facilities. From this material, on the basis of descriptive narrative 
rather than statistical analysis, Mr. Mays presents a convincing case 
that environment is a determining factor in both the incidence and 
force of delinquency. Earlier he had suggested, as a simplified 
equation: Personal + environmental factors = crime 

Environmental + personal factors = delinquency 
but subsequently he abandons this distinction, somewhat reminiscent 
of Frey’s real and pseudo-delinquency (in his address to the Howard 
League entitled ‘Biology and Juvenile Delinquency’) for a legal 
definition of a delinquent act as one ‘which would bring a child or 
young person to court on charges other than being in need of care 
or protection or in moral danger.’ 

His evaluation of the scope and effectiveness of existing agencies 
includes a plan for more adult education; it is, however, difficult to 
see how ‘something akin to the Folk High Schools of Denmark’ would 
help in this particular case, when even in Denmark they are not 
really succeeding in attracting the increasing number of urban inhabi- 
tants. The value of junior clubs is rightly stressed because of their 
contribution’ to the prevention of delinquency. Not nearly enough 
attention was paid to L. J. Barnes when he drew attention to the 
‘rich harvest for youth workers’ to be found in this particular field.’ 
‘The club inside the tenement block... which relies on help from 
local residents’ is also commended, but perhaps not enough is made 
of the difficulty in getting adequate local leadership, however much 
it is to be preferred to that ‘from a different cultural background.’ 
There is also a fairly detailed description of the scheme for police 
Juvenile Liaison Officers which the Chief Constable of Liverpool 
introduced to Britain. (In addition Mr. Mays’ fascinating article 
‘A study of a Police Division’ is reprinted from the British fournal of 
Delinquency Vol 3. June 1953 as an appendix to the book). 

The recommendations include advice to town-planners on the 
provision of playing fields and communal facilities in schemes of 
tenement housing, a suggestion that the police Juvenile Liaison Officer 
scheme ‘be enlarged, and a proposal for district conferences among 
social workers, teachers and youth leaders. The claims of central 
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zizas of cities are strongly urged ‘for the highest possible priority 
in all branches of social welfare and education.’ 

Liverpool has rather a special reputation in the matter of juvenile 
delinquency, but it would be a pity if other people, on account of 
this, failed to recognise how much of what Mr. Mays describes and 
suggests could equally apply to their own areas. This book is a fine 
example of how the work of a social reformer can provide first-class 
sociological material. It makes no claim to be statistically valid or 
universally applicable - perhaps in this respect its title is a little mis- 
leading. Both the sociology of the large city or conurbation and the 
study of the inter-relation of environmental and personal factors in 
delinquency will be enriched and advanced by field studies of this 
kind. The University of Liverpool is to be congratulated on includ- 
ing so human and personal a document in its Social Research Series, 
alongside more analytical studies. Other workers in youth clubs and 
settlements alike should be encouraged by Mr. Mays’ example. They 
have similarly valuable contributions to make to contemporary social 
studies; until now these have not been in evidence. 

1 Why Delinquency? The Case for Operational Research, London: 


NAMH, 1949. 
mi The Outlook for Youth Work. London, 1948. King George’s Jubilee 
rust. 


University of Bristol. P. H. K. KUENSTLER 


The Fudicial Process among the Barotse of Northern 
Rhodesia by Max Gluckman. Pp. xxili+386. Man- 
chester University Press (on behalf of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute), 1955. 37s. 6d. 


This book follows in the great tradition of British social anthrop- 
ology, whereby important contributions to theoretical knowledge are 
made within the framework of writing about a particular society. 
This method often gains in vividness what it might seem to risk 
losing in ability to generalise. The present volume is to be followed 
by two further books on The Role of Courts in Barotse Social Life 
and The Ideas of Barotse Furisprudence. In successive chapters it 
deals with Lozi courts and the social background of litigation, the task 
of the judges, cross-examination and the assessment of evidence, 
legal rules, customs and ethics, judicial logic and the sources of law, 
the paradox of the ‘uncertainty’ of legal concepts and the ‘certainty’ 
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of law, and some comparative implications of the Lozi judicial 
process. 

Views on the type of order or disorder prevailing in non-Western 
and non-literate societies have gone through many permutations. 
Social anthropologists have been at pains to show that primitive man 
lived neither in the anarchy of Hobbes nor the idyllic harmony of 
Rousseau, and that the most generalised problems and requisites of 
social life are universally the same, but may be met by an infinite 
variety of different arrangements. A long series of books on primitive 
law has most usually stressed the difference in these arrangements by 
which universal social requisites are secured. Early armchair scholars 
such as Sir Henry Maine emphasised the different quality of primitive 
law, entangled with religion and reflecting social arrangements based 
on status rather than on contract. The subsequent work of field 
anthropologists has documented the tremendous variety of empirical 
systems of social control. Pioneer works like those of Malinowski 
and recent studies like those of Hoebel have grappled with the 
problem of defining law and isolating judicial processes in small 
scale societies lacking courts and specialised political institutions. 
Anthropologists such as Evans-Pritchard in his work on the Azande 
have shown that, even when the ideas and premises involved in 
primitive beliefs and value systems are quite unacceptable to Western 
thought, they constitute on their own ground a system with internal 
coherence and consistency, to that extent logical. 

A significant contribution of Professor Gluckman’s book is the 
demonstration of the use of essentially ‘modern’ legal concepts by 
a non-literate African tribe. Roman parallels are also cited. The 
actions of the Trobriand Islanders or the Plains Indians may proceed 
logically from their premises, but their premises are not ours. On the 
other hand, the premises and sources of Lozi judicial ideas and pro- 
cesses can be summed up in terms that are essentially familiar. Their 
judges draw on equity, justice and morality in adjudicating on dis- 
putes. One of their most important operational concepts is analysed 
by Professor Gluckman under the title of ‘the reasonable man.’ The 
actions of litigants in court are assessed by the judges against this 
standard of ‘the reasonable and the customary man and what he 
would have done.’ Certain types of judicial process, often prominent 
in primitive society, such as poison ordeals or torture, and offences 
such as sorcery, seem now to be rare in Loziland, not only because 
prohibited by the Colonial Power but because enlightened Lozi kings 
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began themselves to restrict and prohibit them comparatively early 
in the period of contact with Whites. 

Readers of Professor Gluckman’s earlier works may not be sur- 
prised at the basic resemblances between judicial processes among 
the Barotse and those of Britain or the United States, for Lozi 
political structure is very advanced for a non-literate society lacking 
any great economic differentiation. In this respect it is more akin to- 
modern nation states than to any acephalous form of government. 
It is pointed out that the basic judicial process of ascertaining facts 
and assessing them against norms is not only present in some non- 
Western and non-literate societies, but even in those societies which 
lack courts but none the less recognise processes of arbitration or at 
least of institutionalised self-help. Against this it might be argued 
that it is rather the frequency of different types of litigation, in 
conjunction with the form of the political system, which in some 
societies which lack courts gives a somewhat different aspect to 
judicial processes as a whole. A case of suspected theft, which in 
one type of society might be judged by the assessment of evidence 
against the standard of the reasonable man, in a different type of 
society would be held to depend upon sickness overtaking the thief 
automatically as a result of the magical protection placed upon his 
property by the owner. Religious and magical sanctions of an auto- 
matic kind may thus play a much larger part in the maintenance of 
public order and the settlement of disputes than they evidently do 
among the Barotse. To this extent, the implications of the author’s 
analysis cannot be generalised to all societies, but rather to those 
with certain political characteristics. Furthermore, the judges’ work 
‘is affected at every point by the general level of technology, and the 
economic and social structure, of Lozi society.’ The basic resemblance 
here demonstrated with the judicial processes of modern nations is 
most likely to apply in other societies having political institutions as 
specialised as those of the Lozi. 

Lozi society is characterised by what the author calls multiplex 
relationships, that is, the opposite of the highly segmental relation- 
ships often taken as typical of modern mass society. From this spring 
a number of the distinctions which still mark off Lozi judicial pro- 
cesses from those of modern nations. A dispute may raise a question 
of public policy, and administrative as well as judicial decisions result 
from court hearings. Civil suits may be converted into criminal 
charges, there is a wide specification for the relevance of evidence, 
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and particular cases may involve general issues of group solidarity. 
A man may bring a suit, knowing that he will lose, simply in order 
to air publicly another complaint. Most mature men participate 
directly in political and forensic activity and there are no counsel; 
so the law is widely known, procedure is simple and litigation cheap. 

A number of legal and juristic problems are placed in comparative 
perspective. It is suggested that the mistaken idea of French courts 
assuming guilt rather than innocence arose from the fact that, as in 
Africa, the judge is not ‘an impartial umpire presiding over a duel 
between counsel,’ therefore he may have himself to cross-examine 
more. Touching on the jurists’ debate on the relativity or certainty 
of law, it is suggested that law can only be certain as a value, through 
its ill-defined flexibility, applied by judges in particular cases by 
constant re-interpretation in the light of change. When the author 
comes finally to his own definition of law it may be doubted whether 
the last word has been said, for, in the narrower of the definitions 
offered law remains tied to courts,—a matter which Hoebel and 
others have dealt with,—and in the broader definition ethics would 
seem to be included. 

The book is enlivened and enriched by the many actual cases cited, 
and while for social anthropologists it adds to the valuable contri- 
butions already made by Professor Gluckman in both ethnography 
and theory, it may also influence jurists, to whom it is commended 
in an authoritative foreword by Professor Goodhart. 


East African Institute of Social Research, AIDAN SOUTHALL 
Makerere 


Custom and Conflict in Africa by Max Gluckman. 
Pp. ix+173. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 12s. 6d. 


The theme of these six broadcast talks, now published as a book, 
is that conflicting loyalties, by holding one another in check, serve to 
strengthen the cohesion of society. The theme is not new; it is at 
least as old as Montesquieu, if not older. The real value of this 
thoughtful and pleasant book is that it shows how, even in the simpler 
societies, this balance of loyalties operates to maintain peace and 
harmony in different spheres of social life. Indeed, the book does 
more than this; for it helps the political theorist to distinguish between 
what is common to all societies and what is peculiar to the elaborate 
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and sophisticated societies he knows best. Professor Gluckman even 
suggests, for reasons which he merely puts forward for lack of time 
to go more fully into them, that this balance of loyalties may be less 
imperfect and precarious in simple than in advanced societies. 

Perhaps the least convincing, though not the least interesting 
chapter in the book is the last. It belies its title, “The Bonds in the 
Colour Bar,’ for what it shows is how society holds together in spite 
of that bar and not how its cohesion is increased by it. This last 
chapter stands apart from the rest; it treats of a conflict of loyalties 
different in kind from the others because its cause is subjection to 
the foreigner. No doubt, it is not altogether different; any conflict of 
interest or loyalty cutting across other such conflicts is almost certain, 
in one way or another, to moderate them. But the colour-bar exacer- 
bates other conflicts more than it moderates them, and therefore 
scarcely illustrates Professor Gluckman’s theme. 

At times, also, Professor Gluckman makes large statements which 
are doubtful and not necessary to his argument. He says, for instance, 
that the behaviour of men in society forms a system and a ‘structure,’ 
which is ‘organic’ rather than ‘mechanical.’ But society is no more 
‘organic’ than ‘mechanical,’ and metaphors from biology are not more 
useful, nor less dangerous, to the social scientist than metaphors from 
mechanics. It is not obvious that to maintain social peace is to pre- 
serve an ‘organic structure;’ it involves both conservation and change, 
and the change is not the growth of anything that lives. Professor 
Gluckman’s distinction between revolution and rebellion, between 
revolts whose purpose is to change the social order and revolts with 
no such purpose, is certainly useful; but only if it is not taken to 
imply that rebellions do not cause social change. What Professor 
Gluckman has done—and done very well—is to show how conflicts 
of loyalties preserve the peace of society; he has not shown how they 
preserve any organic social structure. 


Nuffield College, JoHN PLAMENATZ 
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Social Anthropology of North American Tribes. Edited 
by Fred Eggan. Pp. xv+574. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, (London: Cambridge University 
Press), 1955. 52s. 6d. 


American Indian and White Children by Robert J. 
Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten. Pp. xiii + 335. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, (London: 
Cambridge University Press), 1955. 37s. 6d. 


Hopi Ethics: A Theoretical Analysis by Richard B. 
Brandt. Pp. x +398. Chicago: University of Chicago 
ee Cambridge University Press), 1954. 

s. 6d. 


Each of these works makes a significant contribution to our know- 
ledge of the life and thought of the Indian tribes of the United 
States, and each in its own way throws light on the White-Indian 
relationships. Unlike the American Negroes, the Indians have 
retained much of their distinctive social heritage and this fact alone 
would make welcome the new and enlarged edition of the book 
edited by Fred Eggan, a symposium of essays in social organization, 
law and religion which was first published in 1937 in honour of 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown. The additions mainly comprise a chapter 
by Sol Tax which surveys the history of the study of social organisa- 
tion, and a chapter by Fred Eggan which discusses recent anthropo- 
logical work in North America, and presents his personal views on 
theory and methods. The expanded, up-to-date bibliography is also 
most welcome. 

Apart from the evidence of the continuing importance to American 
anthropology of the stimulus provided by Radcliffe-Brown, to whom 
many tributes are paid, it is Eggan’s examination of recent studies 
in social organisation, notably kinship and marriage, and his observa- 
tions on anthropological theory and methods which will have most 
interest for British sociologists. In the study of social organisation 
Eggan directs special attention to the American neglect of cross- 
cousin marriage, but he makes clear that important work is in 
progress on this and related subjects. There is not space here to 
develop discussion of Eggan’s views on the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of ‘British social anthropology’ and ‘American ethnology’ 
but his observations are, I think, of particular interest and 
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importance. Eggan specially notes E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s excep- 
tional position, and he acknowledges that there is no clear-cut 
division between the ultimate objectives of British and American 
anthropologists. But he does draw attention to broad differences in 
approach and method and he goes out of his way to criticise the 
failure of British anthropologists to use historical data. Eggan seems 
here to be reacting not only against what M. Gluckman has called 
Malinowski’s ‘obsession against history,’ but also against Radcliffe- 
Brown’s condemnation of ‘pseudo-history’'—for he specifically 
declares that ‘the dangers of “conjectural” history with modern 
controls has been greatly exaggerated.’ He readily concedes the great 
value of Radcliffe-Brown’s emphasis on scientific methods (and, 
indeed, of the latter’s support for ‘sound’ history) but he does argue 
strongly in favour of a ‘productive synthesis’ between the British 
anthropologists’ sociological approach to the study of social structures 
and institutions and the American concern with culture history and 
culture process. In this connection, and drawing on the support of 
Robert Merton, G. P. Murdock and J. H. Steward, Eggan further 
proposes the formulation of modest hypotheses or ‘middle-range’ 
theories about limited problems which can be tested by both 
scientific and historical methods.” 

American Indian and White Children is a very useful addition to 
the comprehensive series of studies initiated in the early 1940's 
under the Indian Education Research Project, sponsored and guided 
by the United States Office of Indian Affairs and the University of 
Chicago Committee on Human Development. The book, a study 
of moral and emotional development, is mostly made up of data 
derived from tests administered to representative samples of children 
in six Indian tribes and to White children of a typical Mid-West 
community. Further interest is added by the inclusion of a section 
on the results of Robert Havighurst’s administration to New Zealand 
children of the Emotional Response and Moral Ideology tests, two 
of the tests which were found to be specially valuable for the 
investigation in the U.S. The New Zealand material is presented 
as a contribution to the study of differences in ‘national character’ 
or ‘societal basic personality.’ The authors are fully aware of the 
difficulties and dangers of ‘cross cultural comparisons,’ and they are 
particularly critical about their methods and techniques since one of 
their principal aims was to devise satisfactory instruments for measur- 
ing emotional and moral development. Some of the differences in the 
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findings of different workers which they record make evident not 
only the need for caution in interpretation of the differences revealed 
by the tests which they employed but also for the refinement of the 
techniques. Nevertheless one would endorse their suggestions that 
other workers might profitably use the more reliable instruments 
with which they have experimented. From my reading of this study 
and its forerunners under the Project, notably certain tribal mono- 
graphs, I would also support their conclusion that for cross-cultural 
work such tests may most safely be used by anthropologists who are 
well-acquainted with the language, beliefs and institutions of the 
non-Western societies involved. 

Havighurst and Neugarten’s comment on the paucity of the 
methodological and substantive material required for comparative 
investigation and analyses in the field of moral and emotional 
behaviour is echoed by Richard Brandt, a philosopher, who was 
encouraged by A. L. Kroeber, Fred Eggan and others to undertake 
his own field-work when ‘existing anthropological monographs were 
found to fall short of providing ideally adequate information about 
the ethical or value systems of primitive peoples.’ Brandt is frank 
about his many difficulties and limitations but his tentative findings 
and conclusions about Hopi ethical convictions, notably those on 
aggression and personal injury, sex behaviour, and various aspects 
of family and community relations, are of value, and many are in 
line with those recorded by Havighurst and Neugarten. Clearly 
certain traditional values of the Hopi differ significantly from those 
of White Americans, but in his discussion of the problems of ethical 
relativism Brandt makes an important point when he observes that 
‘dwelling perpetually on the differences between Hopi attitudes and 
our own is apt to create a false impression.’ For this reason his 
longish list of Hopi ethical principles which are similar to those 
accepted in Western societies is welcome. 

There is little point in dwelling on problems of method and theory 
to which the self-critical authors of these books themselves repeatedly 
draw attention but in conclusion I should like to draw attention to 
a big question which remains with me even after noting the specific 
and incidental references to ‘acculturation’ and White influences in 
each of these studies. To what extent has the pressure of White 
political and administrative control and the influences of the various 
White agencies—educational, religious, commercial, industrial— 
—modified traditional Indian institutions, beliefs, emotions and 
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attitudes? Brandt, for example, acknowledges the need for studies 
to be made of the precise scope and mechanism of White influences, 
but a good deal of his and the other work is based on the assumption 
that the Hopi, and some of the other tribal groups, are ‘culturally 
intact’ or ‘relatively untouched’ or ‘isolated.’ This assumption does 
seem open to question, not only in the light of his own evidence, 
but of others who have written about the present condition of the 
Indian tribes in their reservations. If the ‘personal and social chaos’ 
of the Navaho,*® to which Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton 
have drawn attention, is widespread, we must be doubly cautious in 
accepting any generalisations about Indian life and thought. 

1 See Radcliffe-Brown’s Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and 
— edited by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde, O.U.P., p. 50. 


on new chapter and the revised bibliography omit reference to 
ry de age new British publications relevant to his argument. I think, 
for pnd my of J. A. Barnes’ Politics in a Changing Society, O.U.P., 1954, 
of the proceedings of the African History Conference held at the 

key of Oriental and African Studies, London 1953. 


3 See C. Kluckhohn and D. Leighton: The Navaho, Harvard University 
Press, 1947, especially pp. 8-12 and pp. 236-237. 
St. Antony’s College, K. KirKwoop 
Oxford. 


Blackways of Kent by Hylan Lewis. Pp. xxiv+337. 
North Carolina University Press, (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1955. 40s. 


Mont-Saint-Guibert, Tome I, Volume I. Pp. 145. 
Bruxelles: Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1955. 


The Little Community by Robert Redfield. Pp. 182. 
The University of Chicago Press, (Agents : Cambridge 
University Press), 1955. 30s. 


Exploring the Small Community by Otto G. Hoiberg. 
Pp. x +199. University of Nebraska Press, (Agents : 
Bailey Bros. and Swinfen Ltd.), 1955. 28s. 


Blackways of Kent is a study of the Negro ‘subculture’ in a small 
Southern U.S. town. It is the second in a series of field studies of 
the American South edited by John Gillin. 

The town has about four thousand inhabitants of whom less 
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than a third are Negroes. The poor-white mill workers and “Town 
Whites’ were studied simultaneously by other workers whose reports 
have yet to be published. In this context this division of labour is 
probably unavoidable. Nevertheless it is a theoretical weakness of 
the book inherent in the ‘culture’ approach that Negro ‘ways’ should 
be seen as an entity on which white ways merely impinge. 

The research method used was participant observation and 
Professor Lewis’s material is rich. His own insight enables him to 
overcome the handicap of a theoretical framework which leads to 
the arrangement of material in an illogical way. It seems to me that 
the argument is more clearly grasped if the reader goes straight from 
the first chapter on the study of the subculture to the fifth, on the 
economics of Negro life, and follows this with the tenth on social 
organisation. The intervening chapters then fall into place. 

Despite its weaknesses the book makes a real contribution to our 
knowledge of how Negro-White relations affect life in a small town. 
The volumes on the Whites will, if the fieldwork is as good, enable 
us to complete the picture. 

Mont-Saint-Guibert is the first part of the first volume of a 
prospective series of community studies to be undertaken in Belgium. 
The book consists of a description of the geography, history and 
demography of an industrial community of about 1,700 inhabitants. 
It is to be followed by books on the occupational structure, the 
family, and social relations and stratification in Mont-Saint-Guibert. 
The approach will be more sociological than sociographic. The work 
is characteristically carefully planned and thorough. Eleven workers 
are listed as participating and each section of this part is written 
by a separate author. The book is illustrated with maps, tables and 
photographs. The main study, when it is published, should be of 
great value and interest, contrasting particularly in method with 
those of us who do community studies as individual jacks-of-all- 
trades. 

Professor Redfield’s book deserves more space than it can be given 
here. With deep scholarship in both British and American anthro- 
pology, he examines some of the different ways in which scholars 
have approached the study of the little community. He treats what 
he considers to be the weaknesses of his own work with the same 
frankness. 

Professor Redfield lays down four strict criteria of a little com- 
munity, but his generalisations can be carried beyond them. One 
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inevitably disagrees with his interpretations of some works and with 
some of his conclusions. If the book leaves many questions open 
(as Professor Redfield himself says it does) it sends one back to 
the authors he quotes and to one’s own fieldwork with a heightened 
desire to find the answers. 

Dr. Hoiberg’s book would be more appropriately named ‘Exhort- 
ing the Small Community.’ It is primarily written for ‘people of 
rural communities working at the task of community improvement’ 
in the United States. It is of little value to applied or theoretical 
sociologists in this country. His suggestions when they are of 
universal application are unexceptional but lacking in depth. For 
example, his cure for one who assumes ‘leadership réles as ends 
in themselves’ lies ‘in a lonely walk under a starlit sky and in an 
objective evaluation of himself in the light of what he sees.’ 


University College, RONALD FRANKENBERG 
Cardiff. 


The Force of Women in fapanese History by Mary R. 
Beard. Pp. 196 Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1953. $3.75. 


Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword: A Study 
of the Attitudes of Youth in Post-War fapan by Jean 
Stoetzel. Pp. 334. London: William Heinemann, 
(Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O.), 1955. 16s. 


The Force of Women in fapanese History is an elaboration upon 
the theme of the réle which women have played in history, limited 
to the women, real and mythical, of Japanese history. Its title gave 
promise of a most important book. Certainly the reputation of Mary 
Beard as an historian gave promise of a distinguished book. It is 
therefore sad, both because such a book needs to be written and 
also because it does little to add to the stature of the author after 
the many years of her work with Charles Beard, that this volume 
does not fulfil that promise. It is a tantalizing book, but a 
disappointing one. It never gets beyond the trivia of popular 
‘profiles,’ or biographical sketches; never plumbs the real social 
significance of woman’s position in Japanese culture and in Japanese 
history. Perhaps it was too much to expect that a foreign historian 
working with the enormous handicap of language and hence through 
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translators, dealing with material which had been collected by 
researchers with whom she did not even have personal contact, could 
have achieved a fundamental book. 

The strength of this book lies in its extensive tabulation of able 
women who have played outstanding réles in Japanese society down 
through the ages. Japan has had such women, and their réles have 
been substantial. There have been Empresses who ruled Japan; 
ladies of letters, like Murasaki Shikibu who wrote the timeless Genji- 
Monogatari, who have reached the highest pinnacle in world litera- 
ture; educators, artists, political leaders and moralists. The highest 
of the Pantheon of Gods is Amaterasu-o-Mikami, the Sun Goddess. 
The sketches are interesting, though fragmentary, and present 
numerous fascinating glimpses of the intimate personal life of 
individuals in all levels of society and all ages of history. There is 
in this, however, a strong reminiscence of the expurgated historical 
sketches in the children’s schoolbooks on Shushin, or Japanese 
morals. The women were good, or beautiful, or hard-working, or 
clever, or persevering, or courageous. They are stereotypes; but 
stereotypes of the homely virtues. There is a sense of unreality. 
They remain characters from history, they do not live in these pages 
as real people. 

The weakness of the book is primarily a weakness in interpreta- 
tion. From time to time Mrs. Beard points a moral, or draws a 
conclusion from the sketch. But her lack of background in the detail 
of Japanese history has effectively prevented her developing a theory 
of decisive feminine influence or weaving an acceptable tapestry in 
which the réle of women is a recognizable and prominent thread. 
She sketches a brief vignette of some woman. Then she points out 
that the woman was important as a writer, or ruler, or thinker. She 
has included women who appeared to serve only the réle of wife 
or mother or mistress—and implied that their greatness was in the 
influence they may have exerted on their son or consort. The book, 
then, becomes a list of eleven réles or settings for women, with brief 
explanations by Mrs. Beard as to why such réles were important. 
The individual sketches appear as examples or citations to prove that 
in fact women did at times in history occupy these réles. Fewer 
characters, and far more searching interpretations of the réles they 
played, would have strengthened the work. 

A word might be said of certain shortcomings in the presentation 
of the book. There is no index, and one would have been extremely 
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useful in a volume dealing with so many individuals over so long a 
historical period. On page 143 there is a most disconcerting aside, 
in which the author confides that an important part of the manu- 
script was lost in the mails, and by implication could not be re- 
produced. The system of Romanization, usually an improved 
Hepburn, occasionally lapses and the author uses some form of one 
of the competing systems—such as the Nippon System on page 158 
in the title Meizi Zyogakko. Finally there is a constant reference 
to the Nippon Times as a source on post-war affairs. Undeniably 
this newspaper is convenient, being written in English, and un- 
questionably it should have been consulted. But its predominant 
citation leaves one with the disconcerting suspicion that the author 
has consulted only one side of many controversial matters—and 
that, an avowed ‘official’ side that must be suspect of propaganda. 
In her extended quotation of official pronouncements (such as the 
réle of women in the Diet, on pages 176ff) and her uncritical 
presentation of what may be correct but are certainly controversial 
solutions to the problems of Japan (such as the place of birth control 
clinics and contraception, on pages 193ff) she raises the doubt of 
partisanship, or what would be worse, naiveté. 

The author of Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword is a 
French sociologist, and the material contained in it was collected 
by himself and by F. Vos of the University of Leyden, his Dutch 
collaborator, during the course of a UNESCO study of the attitudes 
of Japanese youth in the final months of 1951 and early 1952. 
Professor Vos is considered an expert on the Japanese language and 
area studies. 

The book is, in effect, a post-war reply to Ruth Benedict’s The 
Chrysanthemum. and the Sword, published in Boston in 1946 (but 
based on pre-war data). The present volume has an extensive 
appendix—86 pages out of the book’s total 325—which will be of 
absorbing interest to the professional sociologist and student of 
Japan. The body of the text is directed to the lay reader and attempts 
to summarize the findings from the series of technical studies. 

Five basic sources of information were tapped: a sampling of 
opinion by means of questionnaires carried out by the National 
Public Opinion Research Institute in March and April 19§2; a series 
of projective tests based upon reactions to a set of pictures of con- 
temporary Japanese life, carried out by the Japanese researcher Taka 
Sofue; an independent investigation of students using the Allport- 
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Gillespie questionnaire both in English and in Japanese translation 
in the Sapporo and Kyoto areas; a limited number of ‘auto- 
biographies of the future’ done by students at the University of 
Hokkaido in the far North of Japan; and an independent investiga- 
tion by Professor Vos using the questionnaire technique on 134 
young people in the Tokyo area. The interpretation of the findings 
of these studies constitutes the body of the text, and is the work 
of Jean Stoetzel alone. In an effort to secure a sense of reality in 
dealing with a culture quite different from their own, and at least 
for Jean Stoetzel one that was relatively unknown, the two 
investigators read extensively from bibliographies assembled by 
Japanese sources, and interviewed many individuals considered to 
be typical of various groups. 

The result of all this effort, compressed into so short a time, is a 
puzzling and contradictory book. At first glance it is most 
impressive. It is beautifully printed, filled with charts, diagrams, 
statistics and illustrations. Its tabulation of alleged attitudes at no 
point shocks the reader by appearing out of keeping with a war- 
weary, somewhat disillusioned people, relatively ill-educated, yet 
living at a moment of crisis in a crucial spot in the world. The 
techniques, as described, appear to be the standard ones of socio- 
logists depending largely upon a statistical approach. The textual 
material is readable. The appendices at the end of the book reveal 
much of the primary data. 

But constantly throughout the book the reader will be struck by 
disconcerting inadequacies which, at least to one who knows 
something of Japan, raises a doubt as to the accuracy of observation 
and interpretation in those areas on which he may not be informed. 
Thus, in citing ‘scientific works on Japanese culture and mentality,’ 
the first volume that Stoetzel lists is Lafcadio Hearn, fapan : an 
Interpretation. This book, copyrighted in 1904, and written by one 
of the most sentimentally involved Occidental expatriates to reside in 
Japan during the Meiji period, cannot possibly be considered 
‘scientific.’ It might be termed ‘poetic.’ It is certainly an apologia. 
On page 102 the text of the Meiji Rescript on Education (issued 
in 1890) is reproduced with the explanation that ‘. . . it is rarely 
fourd in works accessible to Westerners.” One wonders what sources 
Stoetzel could conceivably have consulted. The Rescript is one of 
the most widely published political or cultural documents on earth 
—comparable in the Orient to such things as Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
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Address in the English-speaking world. It was in every tourist guide 
before the War, and has been translated into literally scores, if not 
hundreds, of standard volumes on Japan since the War, in six or 
seven European languages including French. 

The secondary sources cited are of varying degrees of value. In 
the field of education, obviously very important when considering 
opinions of a nation’s youth, the sources listed appear woefully 
inadequate. Almost without exception they are official reports, 
acknowledged to be biased, and in some cases suspected of deliberate 
propaganda. The three books specifically cited in the body of the 
text are: a two-volume ‘progress report’ by the foreign military 
occupation authorities, edited and approved by a colonel in the 
United States Marine Corps intelligence service; a ‘report of 
accomplishment’ made by the captive Mombusho or Ministry of 
Education to the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers; and a 
pre-war volume prepared for the Tourist Library and censored by 
the Thought Control Bureau: Not a single one of the six or seven 
impartial and independent studies of the Japanese education system 
which have been published in English in the past half century was 
even mentioned. 

The results of this lack of background in Japanese culture are 
apparent in some of the interpretations made of widely observed 
phenomena. For example, on page 81 the author, on the basis of 
questionnaires, attributes the apparent ranking of affections for 
brothers and sisters of different age levels to ‘. . . an identification 
of the subject with the privileged child of his or her own sex.’ He 
nowhere indicates that he is aware that such ranking was consciously 
taught during the preceding half century in that major instrument 
of Japanese thought control, the courses in Shushin required in all 
schools and in every age level, and that the purpose was clearly 
stated in the accompanying teachers’ manuals. 

When the author attempts an interpretation of the infinitely more 
complex concept of ‘sovereignty’ and the Imperial System, he reveals 
a dismaying lack of background perspective. Nowhere does he 
evidence that he is even aware of the Kokutai no Hongi, the basic 
philosophical and propaganda document of the pre-war Kokka 
Shinto theory of state. To disregard such a document would be like 
disregarding Mein Kampf in attempting to analyse National 
Socialism in Hitler’s Germany, or to omit The Bible from a study 
of Christianity. 
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The book, therefore, is a disappointing one, and will be forgotten 
long before Ruth Benedict’s study, even while conceding the 
limitations of this earlier work. It is additionally disappointing 
because it reveals a fundamental weakness in certain of the 
researches ‘sponsored by UNESCO. It had able men. One was a 
sociologist, the other knew the language and something of the 
culture. They were international in the sense that they came from 
various countries. But can anyone really interpret a basically 
different and unknown culture in a contact lasting a few months? 
Can you really know what youth thinks by asking them some 
questions? Is 17, or 134, or 214, or even a thousand, an adequate 
sample? And will slick presentation make the result any more valid 
or reliable than the inadequate data on which it is based? 


Arabian American Oil Company, R. K. HALi 
Dhahran. 


The Great Loochoo : A study of Okinawan Village Life 
by Clarence J. Glacken. Pp. xvi+324. University of 
California Press, (Agents: Cambridge University 
Press), 1955. 34s. 


Village India : Studies in the Little Community. Edited 
by McKim Marriott. . xix+269. University of 
an Press, (Agents : Cambridge University Press), 
1955. 34s. 


Village Life in Modern Thailand by John E. deYoung. 
Pp. xii +225. University of California Press, (Agents : 
Cambridge University Press), 1955. 26s. 


Mr. deYoung’s book is a generalized account of the Thai peasant 
village. The generality of the book has two aspects. First it seeks 
to describe the typical Thai village, and is not an analysis of one 
particular village. Secondly the book offers no central argument, 
but ranges in the fashion of the older ethnographic monographs over 
the whole field of social relations and culture. The book is designed 
primarily for the lay reader, and it is an admirable introduction to 
Thai peasant society. For the sociologist and for the student 
specialized in the problems of peasant society in Asia, it is not a 
satisfactory book. Mr. deYoung appears to be interested primarily 
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in the relation of the village to the wider community, and in the 
effects on the local community of contact with a central political 
power and a wider economy. But the method by which he presents 
his material on this problem causes it to be dispersed throughout 
the book, prevents a continued and sustained analysis, and raises 
many problems which are left unconsidered. This, of course, is 
inevitable in a book which covers so wide a field, and one hopes 
that the author will eventually make available the intensive field 
study which he made in a north Thailand village. 

The Great Loochoo is written by a geographer after six months 
fieldwork in Okinawa. In the opening and in the concluding chapter 
Mr. Glacken outlines an hypothesis: firstly that one must take into 
account not only the effects of the environment on a society and 
its culture, but also the way in which society and culture have 
modified the environment; secondly that Okinawan culture ‘is a 
product of historical events of both local and international character.’ 
The historical events of 1945 and the effects of our culture on the 
landscape are well known, and Mr. Glacken’s description makes one 
visualize the southern part of the island as a bombed site. But the 
hypothesis is taken deeper, and the effect of techniques of cultivation 
and conservation on the environment is described in some detail. 
Mr. Glacken, however, after presenting this hypothesis clearly, fails 
to follow it with a sustained argument. The book is overloaded with 
cultural detail, and in many parts the original thesis appears to have 
been forgotten. The same classification which appears in Mr. 
deYoung’s book is used: the family system; agriculture and 
economics; the life cycle; and so forth. This kind of classification 
is proper to the fieldworker’s notebook and is a technique for en- 
suring complete and thorough observation: it is not an efficient 
framework for substantiating such a thesis as Mr. Glacken has put 
forward. In a work of human geography one expects painstaking 
and detailed descriptions of, for instance, agricultural techniques, 
and it is, perhaps, unfair to quarrel with Mr. Glacken because he 
has not written a different kind of book. But for a social anthro- 
pologist, interested in seeing how Mr. Glacken’s hypothesis fits into 
his material, this is a disappointing book. 

Village India is a volume in the series entitled ‘Comparative 
studies of cultures and civilizations.’ It contains eight papers by 
different authors, all of whom have done intensive fieldwork in 
different parts of India. The book is not only a major contribution 
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to Indian ethnography but also of very great theoretical importance 
not only to Indianists but to students of peasant societies every- 
where. Its inspiration is Professor Redfield’s The Little Community, 
and the authors attempt to ‘evaluate methods of understanding such 
small communities as wholes.’ In fact it is clear that not all the 
authors think along the same lines as Professor Redfield, and the 
book is of added value in that it represents most of the modern 
theoretical approaches to social (or cultural) anthropology. Professor 
Srinivas has a ‘conservative’ approach and describes the forces of 
cohesion and integration. In the next paper Dr. Gough follows the 
‘radical’ tradition and looks for the forces of change. Professor 
Srinivas sees the village as an isolated community: Dr. Gough sees 
it as isolable for study: other papers start with the assumption that 
the village is not isolated and look at the process of interaction 
between it and the larger society. In a short review, however, one 
cannot adequately discuss these and other problems which the book 
raises. It is enough to say that Village India is an important book 
for anyone who is interested in methodology and in community 
studies in any part of the world. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, F. G. BAILey 
London. 


The Home and Social Status by Dennis Chapman. 
Pp. xvii+301. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1955. 35s. 


Studies in Class Structure by G. D. H. Cole. 
Pp. vii+195. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1955. 21s. 

One initial difficulty in-any examination of social status arises 
from the need to construct a generally acceptable system for allotting 
individuals to their social class. In the introduction to his new 
collection of essays, Professor G. D. H. Cole considers critically 
the different means currently adopted. He feels unhappy about the 
independent use of any one of the objective measures of class, 
namely income, occupation and educational level, but he is even 
more doubtful of the directly subjective methods, such as self- 
evaluation or allocation by local know-alls. With reservations he 
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concludes, in common with other British authorities, that occupation 
for all its imperfections is likely to be the best single criterion for 
weighing the proportions of different social classes in a population. 

In other essays, Professor Cole elaborates his despair at the 
elusiveness of the class concept. In addition, he gives the results 
of an analysis of the 1951 Census 1%. Sample Reports, which 
he uses to give an up-to-date picture of British class structure 
and, incidentally, a critique of the Registrar-General’s measure of 
skills which determines an individual’s allotment between Social 
Classes III, IV and V. But perhaps the most successful chapter is 
on Elites in British Society, prepared as a contribution to a so-far 
unpublished French volume. In this, Professor Cole examines the 
hereditary, economic, professional and political routes to leadership, 
and comes to a most interesting vision (p. 145) of a future society 
which will contain an interlocking symbiotic system of functional 
and particular élites. 

This book is manifestly the product of a powerful and dissatisfied 
enquiring mind. Its value rests not so much in his materials, which 
are the facts of history and the figures of the Registrar-General, as 
in what Professor Cole has made of them. One great merit of Dr. 
Dennis Chapman’s book, on the other hand, is that it is based on 
a number of original field studies. In the hard core of his book 
he sets out to quantify, and to relate quantitatively, a number of 
features of families, their homes, their habits and their social status. 
His method is to exploit the evident fact that different families do 
make different demands on their homes and, so far as is within their 
power, modify their furnishing and their pattern of use to suit their 
functional and symbolic needs. One major American hypothesis, 
which he partially validates for this country is that the differences 
exhibited are systematically related to measures of social prestige 
otherwise arrived at, such as the Hall-Jones scale, and an inspection 
of the living room of a family and an inventory of its material con- 
tents is consequently proposed as a method, additional to those 
discussed by Professor Cole, of ascertaining a family’s social status. 
The book also contains a useful introductory essay on the sociology 
of housing, a report on a study of ‘convenience’ in relation to town 
planning and a description of an appraisal scale designed to 
systematise information on the physical conditions of individual 
dwellings. 

Dr. Chapman’s plea for more science in sociology is a serious one. 
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I believe that many sociologists share his discontent with the woolly 
methods and inconsistent results that are still encountered. The 
difficulty is that in many fields of sociology we have not yet sorted 
out our variables or set up worthwhile hypotheses, so that premature 
counting ‘of what is easy to count may actually delay adequate 
conceptualisation, and few would deny the need for descriptive 
explorations such as those of Professor Cole. There are also certain 
methodological difficulties that Dr. Chapman does not choose to 
discuss in his book. Quite a number of sociologists are today pro- 
fessionally concerned to arrive at predictive generalisations by 
procedures that can be fully described and repeated. But this is a 
difficult job in which none of us has yet made very impressive 
progress, and I do not share Dr. Chapman’s inclination to impugn 
the motives of those who stil] guide themselves across the gaps by 
their intuitive skills. 


London. JoHN MADGE 


The Labour Government and British Industry, 1945-51 
by A. A. Rogow and P. Shore. Pp. xiii + 196. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1955. 18s. 


Morale in War and Work : An Experiment in the Man- 
agement of Men by T. T. Paterson. Pp. 256. London: 
Max Parrish & Co. Ltd., 1955. 18s. 


Coal is our Life by N. Dennis, F. Henriques, C. 
Slaughter. Pp. 255. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode 
Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


Mr. Rogow, an American scholar, after visiting this country under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research Council in Washington, 
concentrates on the relationship of Government and private industry 
during the first six post-war years as significant evidence of the 
successes and shortcomings of democratic socialism. Having deduced 
from election pamphlets, etc., the goals which the Labour Party set 
out to achieve in 1945, he begins by describing the ‘rise and fall’ of 
planning and controls, explaining the former by a conspicuous lack 
of trained staff and attributing the latter—a by now familiar criticism 
—to the attempt of controlling by controllers brought in from the 
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controlled. He proceeds to an analysis of the failure of the once 
favoured Development Councils as a means of industrial organisa- 
tion and reviews briefly the impact of. joint consultation, profit 
sharing and co-partnership on labour relations followed by a sketch 
of the influences of high taxation on the behaviour of industrialists. 
Not surprisingly for an American, he attaches particular significance 
—perhaps more than is warranted by the underlying reality—to 
public relations, especially to what he conceives to be a new feature, 
the rally of private interests under the banner of ‘Mr. Cube.’ In 
conclusion, he attempts a forecast of the ‘politics of stalemate’ in the 
Welfare State as has recently been attempted by some of his 
colleagues like Professor Beer and Lipson in the Political Quarterly. 
All in all this is a short and well written essay on a big subject 
therefore necessarily cursory but sometimes shrewdly illuminated by 
perspicacious insight. 

Dr. Paterson, the author of the second volume, now senior 
lecturer in Industrial Relations at Glasgow University was, during 
the war, Operation Controller at a fighter station in the United 
Kingdom. He relates in some detail his diagnosis of an abnormally 
high flying accident rate and the cure which he effected in improving 
the morale of aircrews and ground staff alike; the elusive German 
planes were replaced by bad weather as the enemy to be beaten. 
As a story of events in which the author participated, this is very 
good reading—sociological jargon is kept at a minimum. Less con- 
vincing are his endeavours to derive a theory from these experiences 
applicable in particular to the management of men in industry. 

Coal is our Life is the result of two years fieldwork in a Yorkshire 
mining town by a team led by Dr. Henriques of Leeds University. 
Applying the techniques of social anthropology and sociology it 
portrays—against the background of the place and its people—the 
miner at work, in his trade union, his leisure activities and his family 
life. This is not only a more ambitious project but, as one would 
expect in a co-operative effort, was bound to lead to an uneven 
report. There is definite scope for more and better research into the 
seeming failure of the National Coal Board to cope with the 
problems of human relations in the industry, and Yorkshire, which 
can boast the biggest strikes in recent years, was certainly a good 
choice. But although the book presents many interesting facts about 
mining methods, the intricacies of settling wages, the impact of 
nationalisation on trade unions and the drinking and courting habits 
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of miners, it does not leave the reader with any greater insight of 
what went basically wrong in the past and what could be done to 
achieve a better future. 


University of Manchester. T. E. CHESTER 


Transactions of the Second World Congress of Soci- 
ology, Volumes 1 and 2. Volume 1—pp. xxii + 258, 
Volume 2—xxix +450. London: International Soci- 
ological Association, 1954. 


The Second World Congress of Sociology devoted itself to the 
consideration of 156 papers presented in four sections; three sections 
are reported in the two volumes of Transactions under review. The 
reviewer’s task is a difficult one. How can one give an impression 
of the contents of these volumes? Each of the three sections is 
worthy of a review in its own right. Do readers want to know about 
recent developments in sociological research? They will find 
notes on current and recent research in 10 countries (other than the 
U.K., U.S., and France, but including Japan), prefaced by a useful 
commentary by Mr. D. G. Macrae. Do they want to compare 
national differences in the training, professional activities and 
responsibilities of sociologists? They will find fascinating essays on 
the ‘commercial erosion of academic sociology departments and staff 
members now taking place in the U.S.’ (Alfred McLung Lee), and 
on ‘well-known trends in current sociology’ such as the ‘lack of con- 
cern with the significant problems of our society, the cult of scientific 
detachment and its semantic equivalent—the mumbo-jumbo of a 
pseudo-scientific terminology’ (Ruth Glass, U.K.). However, the 
Congress will probably be remembered chiefly for its deliberations 
on social stratification and mobility, and the second and larger 
volume of the Transactions is devoted to these topics. 

A long and valuable introductory review of the proceedings by 
Professor Glass, besides giving an orderly account of the papers 
presented, makes clear what might not otherwise be apparent to the 
reader, namely that the practical problem of encouraging compara- 
tive studies of stratification and mobility underlay and gave life to 
much of the discussion at the Congress. Fundamental theoretical 
and methodological issues were raised in a number of papers, though 
they were not, unfortunately, thrashed out on the floor of the 
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Congress. Indeed, as Professor Glass makes clear, there was no really 
informed discussion of them, except in informal meetings outside 
the main proceedings, and they were left over to a working con- 
ference which met in 1954. 

The principal theoretical issue is raised in the papers by Professors 
Pfautz and Mayer (U.S.), and the principal methodological issue in 
that by M. Touraine (France). Professor Mayer’s is the more 
readable, though less systematic and analytical, of the two theoretical 
papers, the upshot of which is to show that the preoccupation of 
current research is with social status, rather than with social class 
in the classical sense, and to elaborate this distinction in the context 
of the whole problem (dynamic and static) of social stratification 
and differentiation. 

The Congress did not come to grips with the problem of the 
applicability of the classical category of class to contemporary mass 
or corporate societies, although it was raised specifically by Professor 
Schelsky in his contribution, and the desire to see that it was not 
overlooked underlay the attempts already mentioned to elaborate a 
systematic theory of social stratification. The issue was, in a sense, 
by-passed by the acceptance of occupational status as the best 
solution, for the practical purposes of research, to what Professor 
Mayer calls ‘the perennial difficulties of adequately tracing the 
relationships between economic inequality and prestige differentials 
in our complex industrial society.’ This resulted in a number of 
useful comparative studies (e.g. that by Professor Odaka on Japan), 
with the inevitable disadvantages, however, that they emphasised 
the static at the expense of the dynamic aspects of stratification 
and that the problems of class-consciousness and conflict were 
virtually ignored. M. Touraine took exception to this solution, with 
its static implications, and pleads in his paper for research devote: 
to the detection of the ‘reference groups’ implicit in the norm: 
orienting the attitudes and actions of occupational groups so defined 
as to be as economically compact and homogeneous as possible. In 
this way he and his French colleagues believe it possible to inject 
a dynamic element into their work, converting the narrow study of 
status-categories into a more profitable investigation into the pro- 
cesses of social class formation and change. This is an attractive 
notion, if only because it relieves us of the necessity of making what 
may be invalid international comparisons of social categories torn 
from their cultural context. But it involves an enormously compli- 
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cated programme of investigation; and it may be argued (as did 
Professor Van Heek in the discussion), that the industrialised 
societies of Europe and America show sufficient structural and 
cultural similarity to justify the comparative study of status-categories 
based on the occupational hierarchy, without the need in each case 
to begin ‘from scratch’ by establishing the categories themselves 
from detailed surveys of the social distribution of a variety of relevant 
characteristics and attitudes. 

The Congress (which was a much better organised and scientifically 
disciplined affair than its forerunner in 1950) and the published 
Transactions are important events in the history of sociology. The 
Third World Congress meets this summer. 


University of London, JEAN FLoup 
Institute of Education. 


Local Government and Central Control: A West 
Midland Group Study. Pp. viii+296. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 28s. 


Community and Association by Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Pp. xxxiv + 293. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1955. 21s. 


These two books, the one written by a German sociologist in 1887 
and now published for the first time in England, the other compiled 
by a group of English academics, business-men and technicians in 
1956, look strange bedfellows. But the problem posed by Tonnies 
at the end of the 19th century—how to recapture, in a gesellschaft- 
type civilisation, something of the gemeinschaft spirit—is precisely 
the problem that confronts all modern students of local government. 

The West Midland group, however, refuse to face it. They 
deliberately disregard the advocates of ‘a cultural renaissance of local 
or regional communities’ and declare that democratic local govern- 
ment’s sole claim to survival rests upon its efficiency, measured in 
terms of consumer satisfaction. This utilitarian approach would 
hardly have commended itself to the German sociologist, who 
deplored the fact that the state should consider ‘enlightened, greedy 
and practical people’—just the sort who occupy their minds with 
questions of efficiency—to be ‘its most useful subjects.’ 
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Yet, despite its lack of a coherent political philosophy, the West 
Midland study seems to me a more genuine extension of knowledge 
than Tonnies’ masterpiece. For whereas the Group shed new light 
on a limited subject, Ténnies, in seeking. the broadest forms of 
sociological generalisation, frequently succeeds only in darkening 
counsel, Far too much of his book simply surrounds the useful 
distinction between gemeinschaft and gesellschaft—which he did not 
invent—with a fog of words. The heavy, Germanic sentences, 
replete with abstractions, give a spurious impression of scientific 
precision. When examined, they often reveal themselves as trite, 
tautological, ambiguous or plain incomprehensible. It goes without 
saying that Community and Association is still worth reading, but 
it contains far too much of this kind of thing: 


‘Understanding and concord are conditioned and affected not solely by 
their own kind which went before but also by a universality contained in 
them and by the form in which they appear.’ 

After ploughing one’s way through a great many sentences of 
equal opacity, one begins to wonder whether the translator, Mr. 
Charles P. Loomis, was really doing us a service in bringing us the 
actual words of the master. All this, of course, is abominable heresy, 
but, having read much sociology of a similar kind, with little profit, 
I feel that the time has come when someone should proclaim the 
Emperor’s nakedness. English empiricism has its obvious limitations, 
but one accepts them with joy and gratitude after a session with a 
classic of German sociology. 


University of Leeds. A. H. Hanson 


Flight and Reseitlement by H. B. M. Murphy and others. 
Pp. 231. Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O., 1955. 


Population and Planned Parenthood in India by S. 
Chandrasekhar. Pp. xii+108. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1955. 12s. 6d. 


Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico by J. Mayone Stycos. 
Pp. xv +332. Columbia University Press, (London : 
Cumberlege), 1956. 48s. 


Although concerned with matters that have an important effect 
on population size and distribution, each of these three books 
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discusses the human attitudes and experiences connected with 
demographic changes rather than the changes themselves. Flight and 
Resettlement tells a grim story of forced migrations, and analyses the 
miseries associated with refugee movements, displaced persons’ 
camps, political exile, statelessness, the disabled and the unassimi- 
lated. It is only when these forms of population transfer are 
catalogued and compared that one can realise to the full how many 
varieties of unnecessary unhappiness can be created for men, women 
and children in modern times. It is not the aim of the book, how- 
ever, merely to emphasise the evils of the Second World War and 
its aftermath. Its main purpose is to describe the social and personal 
difficulties, and particularly the mental illnesses, of the transferees 
and thus to point the way towards the alleviation of their problems 
in their new countries. There are fifteen articles, on a diversity of 
subjects, in the book, and four of these have been contributed by 
Dr. Murphy, who has also written an introduction ; his interventions 
have had the beneficial effect of giving the whole work a theme and 
a unity that it otherwise might well have lacked. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar has written a straightforward and easily-read 
book about birth-control. Less tendentious than Hungry People and 
Empty. Lands, it derives point from its relation to the needs of a 
very large and dense population in which the need for enlightenment 
is urgent and in which many appear to be ready to be guided. His 
most interesting chapter discusses critically the moral and religious 
arguments used against contraceptives in ancient and modern times, 
and contrasts Hindu and Christian attitudes on the subject. 

Puerto Rico’s excessive population growth has already provided 
much material for research by demographers and social scientists, 
and yet the need is felt for still further studies. In accordance with 
current tendencies in American thought on fertility analysis, the 
Social Science Research Centre of the University of Puerto Rico 
has undertaken an attempt to enquire into the motivations and super- 
stitions that underlie the continuance of high birth rates in the island. 
Dr. Stycos summarises the results of many interviews and shows that 
ignorance and lack of availability of birth-control methods are not 
the main factors responsible for high fertility. Early marriage, male 
dominance, female modesty and the absence of effective discussion 
between husband and wife about the desired number of children 
often combine to postpone attendance at birth-control clinics until 
the family has already become large. Suggestions are made in the 
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book for adapting the methods of clinics to these circumstances, but 
it seems doubtful whether the measures proposed can in themselves 
be sufficient to ensure stability of population size in the near future. 


London. P. R. Cox 


The Practice of Management by Peter F. Drucker. 
- viii + 355. London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1955. 
s. 


Teaching Management by Harry Newman and D. M. 
Sidney. Pp. xxi+274. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. 15s. 


Mr. Drucker’s latest book does not add to his reputation. He has 
always been more of the journalist than the scholar, but reading his 
previous work was an intellectual adventure. He had plenty of ideas, 
a pungent way of expressing them and usually an apt illustration to 
hand. This time, not to mince matters, he is pretentious and dull. 
The Practice of Management, he tells us, ‘aims at being a guide for 
men in major management positions, enabling them to examine their 
own work and performance, to diagnose their weaknesses and to 
improve their own effectiveness as well as the results of the enter- 
prise they are responsible for.’ Not a modest ambition. What follows 
might be described as a rather indigestible sermon. The categorical 
imperatives, scattered thickly on every page, are a poor substitute for 
reasoned argument. But the heavy and useless kind of platitudes 
which are put forward as massive conclusions are most infuriating. 
What, for example, is one to make of the following which comes 
towards the end of the book ? 

“We can now answer the question: Does it require genius, or at least a 

1 talent, to be a manager? Is being a manager an art or an intuition? 

answer is: “No.” What a manager does can be analysed systematically. 
What a manager has to be able to do can be learned (though perhaps 
not always taught). Yet there is one quality that cannot be learned, one 
qualification that the manager cannot acquire but must bring with him. 
It is not genius; it is character... . It is vision and moral responsibility 
that, in the last analysis, define the manager.’ 

To be fair, wrapped up in all the verbiage there is sensible advice 
which management might with advantage accept. Yet, despite the 
book’s title, it is not put in a very practical form, and it is doubtful 
whether those to whom it is addressed will find the method of 
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Presentation persuasive. 

The only pretentious sentence in Teaching Management is the 
reference on the ‘blurb’ that ‘higher management . . . may find in 
it the blueprint for the future development of British industrial and 
commercial leaders.’ The book itself is a straightforward manual 
on management education which makes no extravagant claims on 
its behalf. It deals with the ends and means, has a long section on 
the case study approach, and concludes with a few observations on 
the measuring of results. The two authors, with the help of their 
own practical experience, have prepared a useful guide, written 
clearly and concisely and with a liberal use of examples. It does not 
attempt to break new ground, but within its limits it is both com- 
petent and interesting. 


Nuffield College, ALLAN FLANDERS 
Oxford. 


The Domestic Servant Class in Eighteenth-Century 
England by J. Jean Hecht. Pp. xii+240. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


Studies in Social History. Edited by J. H. Plumb. 
“a London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
; aoe 


Social history is a quarry from which the sociologist may draw a 
wide range of raw materials. In recent years the quarry has begun 
to market a more usable commodity, rough-dressed, even semi- 
finished. For social history has left the antiquarian stage in which 
the various aspects of social life were studied for their own intrinsic 
interest, and has reached the stage of integration, in which those 
aspects are viewed in relation to their central unifying theme, the 
study of society itself. The new approach is well-illustrated by these 
two books. One of the contributors to Studies in Social History 
voices the hope of all, that his work ‘will be of some interest also to 
the sociologist,’ while Dr. Hecht has taken ‘expert counsel on the 
application of sociological concepts to historical material.’ 

The need which has long been felt for a full-scale monograph on 
that ubiquitous but elusive figure, the domestic servant, Dr. Hecht 
has- amply filled for the eighteenth century. He not only provides 
the basic facts of the occupation, from wages and conditions of 
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service to opportunity for promotion and social advancement. He 
places servants in their social setting, stressing their functions in a 
society at once hierarchical and dynamic, as a symbol of their 
employers’ wealth and prestige, and as a cultural nexus by which 
manners, fashions, vices, and even ideals and moral values could 
filter down from the apex to the base of the social pyramid. Only 
his title calls for criticism. Eighteenth-century domestic servants, 
from the gentlemanly land steward to the maid of all work of the 
small tradesman or farmer, were even less a single class than, say, 
the ‘managerial class’ of today. 

Studies in Social History is a festschrift for that pioneer of 
integrated social history, G. M. Trevelyan. The editor has been at 
some pains to avoid the common defect of such productions, the 
stapling together of unrelating piéces d’ occasion, by confining the 
contributions to England in the last four centuries. Cohesion has 
been assured by the awareness of his collaborators that each was 
looking at the same society from a particular viewpoint. 

Three of the essays deal, at least indirectly, with the réle of the 
family as the basic unit of social class: Professor Habakkuk and the 
editor with the Finches and Walpoles, two of the great landed 
families who ruled England after the 1688 Revolution, while Mr. 
Noel Annan takes a squirrel-run through the entwined family trees 
of the intellectual cousinhoods—Wedgwoods and Darwins, 
Macaulays, Trevelyans, Arnolds and Huxleys—who moulded so 
much of the thought and opinions and moral outlook of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Dr. Hoskins describes the social structure of an Elizabethan 
provincial town, Miss Wedgwood looks at English society under 
Charles I through the window of the comedies, Professor Notestein 
deftly sketches the lives of Englishwomen in the early seventeenth 
century, and Dr. Rowse tells the story of a member of the persecuted 
— if half-heartedly and inefficiently persecuted—Catholic minority 
under Elizabeth. The most ambitious theme is Dr. Kitson Clark’s 
attempt to trace how a mental atmosphere—here the heavily 
emotional romanticism of the 1830’s and 1840’s—working through 
the trivia of popular culture, could influence the way men thought 
and acted. The eight essays make up an unusually articulate speci- 
men of a too frequently disjointed species. 


University of Manchester. H. J. PERKIN 
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The Political Role of Women by Maurice Duverger. 
Pp. 221. Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O., 1955. 13s. 6d. 


Whatever political changes take place in Britain in the next decade 
or two, one thing is certain. Women M.P.s will continue to be only 
a small minority of the total membership of the House of Commons. 
I am not, in saying so, expressing a personal point of view, still less 
airing a personal prejudice. The research work done for U.N.E.S.C.O. 
by Maurice Duverger, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Bordeaux, in The Political Role of Women 
leaves no room for any other conclusion. 

In a carefully documented analysis of the position of women in 
different countries one common factor emerges. There are usually 
no women in positions of supreme political power, or at most, one 
or two admitted rather grudgingly to Cabinet rank. More women 
manage to become members of parliament, the socialist and com- 
munist parties offering them rather better opportunities than the 
conservative parties, but all tending to relegate them to constituencies 
that are hard or impossibie to win. The fact that in the Midlands 
there are several of us who are not in that position does not change 
this general world wide picture. And it applies to the countries 
behind the iron curtain as well as to the West. 

How do we account for the immense gap between the expecta- 
tions of the earlier feminists and present realities? “The old theory 
of women’s incapacity, imbecillitas sexus, is scarcely ever advanced 
officially now,’ writes Professor Duverger, ‘although it still has many 
supporters, whether conscious or otherwise. It is being very success- 
fully replaced by a new form of justification which might be called 
the functional theory. In this no attempt is made to maintain 
inequality between man and woman and the superiority of the 
former, but the object is to establish a kind of division of labour 
based on a difference of aptitudes. The slogan “woman’s place is 
in the home” is simply the extreme conservative form of a subtler 
and less uncompromising line of reasoning. More advanced ex- 
ponents of the functional theory recognise the right of women to 
work outside the home and to take part in civic and social life and 
in political affairs, but only on condition that they confine their 
activities to problems of motherhood, education and the family. In 
this way they make the best of a bad job whilst at the same time 
limiting the damages. In spite of appearances, it is fundamentally 
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anti-equalitarian, for it tacitly assumes that man’s aptitudes are poly- 
valent, while those of women are monovalent.’ 

I have quoted this passage at length because it states the con- 
temporary position as well as it is possible to put it. In 1945 there 
was a move inside the British Parliamentary Labour Party to form 
women Labour M.P.’s into a women’s group making women’s 
problems their special field. The suggestion was made benevolently, 
its restrictive nature largely unconscious. Nonetheless, I vehemently 
demurred, arguing that representing as I did coal miners, engineers, 
farm workers, all the basic industries of Britain, it would be tanta- 
mount to disfranchising many of my constituents if a rule or even a 
convention was established that restricted in any way my participa- 
tion in any subject whatsoever that came before Parliament. 

Why, out of 630 M.P.s are only 24 women, fourteen Labour 
Party, nine Conservative, one Ulster Unionist? Why do women 
have a considerably larger representation in local government? On 
London County Council for instance, there are thirty-eight women 
members, twenty-three Labour and fifteen Conservative, out of a 
total membership of 126. Also eight of the twenty-one aldermen 
are women. 

Male prejudice is no doubt part of the answer but by far the most 
important factor is that household work, the ceaseless round of 
shopping and cooking and cleaning, care of children and husband, 
cannot be combined with an intensive full time outside job such as 
that of an MP. 

Women ought, therefore, not to have a feeling of inferiority 
because so few of their sex have what is called ‘a successful political 
career.’ This is not due to any innate lack of intelligence or industry. 
It is a situation that could be reversed only in a society where it was 
normal for the man to stay at home and the woman to go out to 
work. In the future we can look forward to a gradual increase in the 
numbers of women on public bodies, but it will not be a spectacular 
increase. 

Professor Duverger has assembled much fascinating material 
analysing the influence of religion, occupation, and nationality on 
the political behaviour of women. There is only one aspect of his 
theme that I would have liked to have seen developed at greater 
length. For most of the present century women in the Western 
nations set the pace of feminine advance. But in recent years 
revolutions and anti-colonialism have accelerated the process of 
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emancipation of women in India, Burma, China. Almost everywhere 
in the East and Middle East the most remarkable transformations 
are taking place, and it would have been interesting to have had this 
theme further developed. 


House of Commons. JENNIE LEE 


The Nature and Function of Priesthood by E. O. James. 
2 336. London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., 1956. 
s. 


Although priesthood is one of the oldest of human institutions and 
has existed in every type of society from the primitive to the techno- 
logical, no attempt has hitherto been made to provide an objective 
anthropological enquiry into its nature and function. Professor James 
is one of the very few who could undertake such an immensely wide 
investigation, ranging as he does from ancient Egypt or Babylonia to 
modern Hindu or Christian examples. His aim is to examine the 
functions of priesthood in all ages and places from a strictly scientific 
point of view, making no attempt to evaluate the practices observed 
or to pass judgment upon the truth or falsity of the institution as 
such. Yet he clearly holds that priesthood is important because it 
has exercised a vital social function in the establishment of an 
integrated social order and in achieving the personal adjustment of 
the individual to the powers on which he feels himself to be 
dependent. One might ask whether in the societies of future 
scientific ages something socially analogous to priesthood will not 
have to be developed, if there is indeed such a deep human need as 
the universality of the institution of priesthood would suggest. Dr. 
James has effectively drawn attention to the importance of priest- 
hood as a social function, and one is filled with admiration for the 
vast learning out of which he provides the data for its discussion. It 
is somewhat ungracious to complain that specialisms which involve 
a life-time’s research have to be dealt with in a few pages; how 
otherwise could the subject have been handled? At a deeper level 
one might question whether a study which deliberately avoids judg- 
ments of truth and value can reach a true understanding of such an 
‘existential’ matter as priesthood. Can the basic relationships which 
it involves be studied or known from the outside? But perhaps this is 
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only another way of saying that, after all, the social function of 
priesthood is not its most important aspect. 


University of Nottingham. ALAN RICHARDSON 


Social Group Work in Great Britain. Edited by Peter 
Kuenstler. Pp. 176. London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 
1955. 12s. 6d. 


Spontaneous Youth Groups. Edited by P. H. K. 
reg Pp. 76. University of London Press, 
1955. 4s. 


In Social Group Work in Great Britain Peter Kuenstler has intro- 
duced a fascinating, though somewhat unequal, collection of papers 
about the various forms of group activity which form an integral part 
of English social life. Much of the work described done by voluntary 
societies and religious denomination groups is so taken for granted 
that it is seldom enumerated when the value of group work is under 
discussion. These descriptive chapters reveal a society alive with 
small voluntary groups meeting for various specific purposes which 
almost unconsciously fulfil a wider therapeutic purpose. Members 
co-operating in a women’s institute, a youth committee, a political 
society in a local district, an educational group, not only help to 
achieve their limited objective, but they are also helped by feeling 
that they belong to one another and that they matter to society. 

The introductory and concluding chapters and a stimulating essay 
by Professor Adam Curle deal with theory. The reader is left with 
the impression that a democracy lives far more through the strength 
and vitality of its heterogeneous group activities than is generally 
realised. The book does not attempt to touch upon the modern 
experimental and deliberate use of group techniques for psychiatric 
and allied purposes. Some of the factual essays show at times a far 
too sketchy acquaintance with the field of religious group work or 
settlement work. This is in disappointing contrast to Spontaneous 
Youth Groups where the authors do show a refreshing knowledge 
of the work being done. There is one account on page 16 where 
we do realise the living young person behind the theory. This is all 
too rare in a great deal of factual survey work. 

What both books do suggest is the rich native tradition in ad hoc 
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organisation we inherit and carry on in this country whether it be on 
the level of the sub-committee of the borough council or on the level 
of the street football team. Any new techniques for group work in 
social welfare or in education have more to take from this tradition 
than from American practice where there is more literature but far 
less tradition to go upon. 


London. G. W. Jorpan, 
E. M. FISHER 


Group Problems in Crime and Punishment by Hermann 
Mannheim. Pp. x+309. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. 28s. 


Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training 
by Hermann Mannheim and Leslie T. Wilkins. 
Pp. viii+276. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1955. 17s. 6d. 


The material on which Group Problems in Crime and Punishment 
is based has been drawn for the most part from the collected and 
revised work of the author during the last twenty years; much has 
previously appeared in the form of reviews, contributions to period- 
icals, lectures to universities, scientific societies and international 
conferences. 

In Part I there is a plea for the sociological study of the offender, 
going back to early childhood, as a psychological history does, but 
‘Whereas psychologists and psychiatrists are mainly interested in the 
problems and tensions arising in the individual and through his 
relations with his family (the smallest of all sociological groups) 
sociologists will stress the fact that the individual is a member not 
only of his family but also of many wider groups: neighbourhood, 
school, church, clubs, occupational groups (factory, office, etc.), 
political and military organisations, etc..’ The author believes that 
the time may come when as a matter of course there will be placed 
before the Court a table of ‘group values’ and ‘group attitudes’ which 
will enable the Court correctly to assess guilt and select the best 
possible method of treatment. 

The ‘group factor’ in crime and punishment is considered with 
special relationship to pilfering in factories and the place of Q Camps 
in penal reform and an analysis of the social structure and social 
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relationships within a prison community is provided. Collective 
responsibility and collective punishment are discussed in a history 
‘from Sodom to Nuremberg.’ 

Part II deals with criminology and its methods. The main 
resemblance and contrasts existing between Lombroso and the 
crimino-biological school are described, as is the part played in crime 
production by the Second World War. With regard to the treatment 
of prisoners, it came to light during the war that oppressive con- 
ditions were, as a rule, unnecessary and should be replaced by a 
more constructive system of observation, classification and treatment. 

‘One of the real tragedies in the field of criminological research 
is the prevailing lack of co-operation between psychologists, psychia- 
trists, sociologists, statisticians and lawyers.’ Real teamwork is 
prevented through ignorance of what others are doing or might be 
capable of contributing. Another problem is the clash between the 
needs of research on the one hand and legal and moral considerations 
on the. other. 

Part III deals with the author’s impressions of American prisons 
and American criminology gained in the course of a recent visit to 
the United States. Part IV is concerned with capital punishment 
and short-term imprisonment. 

Part V considers the sociological aspects of criminal law and the 
treatment of mental disorders in Continental criminal law. 

Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training, officially 
sponsored by the Home Office, is a report on the first criminological 
prediction study carried out in England. It is based on an analysis 
of the previous records and subsequent careers of 720 of the boys 
who were sentenced to Borstal training in the twelve months 
beginning 1st August 1946. Sir Frank Newsham, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, explains in a 
foreword that it was hoped that the inquiry would throw light on 
the value in this country of ‘prediction’ or ‘experience’ tables in 
practical administration; ‘for example, in suggesting what was of real 
significance in the information recorded in offenders’ personal 
records, or in serving as an additional guide to those who, on behalf 
of the Prison Commissioners, make reports to the courts as to the 
suitability of offenders for different types of sentence . . .” 

Besides the criterion of success/failure in sorting the sheep from 
the goats, with every case defined as either a ‘sheep’ or a ‘goat,’ the 
euthors introduced further criteria which aimed at being measures 
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of ‘sheepishness’ or ‘goatishness.’ Only 385 cases of the original 
sample of 720—those in which the necessary information was 
complete—were used to build the prediction equations from which 
information was drawn. In the full sample, 45% of cases were 
successful, in the sample used for prediction table building, 59%. 
The factors which emerged from the equations were as set out 
below; the authors’ instructions for using those factors are ‘For every 
factor which applies, count the number shown against the item. Add 
together. Result is the basic score. To convert score into probability 
of success (of the patient after discharge from Borstal), refer to . . . 
Chart III (which shows on one axis the score so determined and on 
the other the estimated probability of success).’ 


Factor Add 
If evidence of drunkenness pe ae - 24 
If any prior offence(s) resulted in fine. 9 
If any prior offence(s) resulted in committal to prison 
or to Approved 8 
If any prior offence(s) resulted in a term on probation 4 
If not living with parent or parents 7°5 
If home is in an industrial area (any town where the 
rateable value of industrial to total hereditaments 
exceeded 0-009) one 8 
If longest period in any one job was: 
Less than i month... -" oe ia II-7 
Over 4 weeks up to 6 “weeks a ee at 10-4 
» © «= 2» S « ae sa on CS 
» 2 months ,, 3 months a“ eile 78 
» 3 ” 5) + ” eee ove 6-5 
» 4 ” ” 6 ” tee tee +e $2 
” 6 ” ” 9 ” eee eee oes 39 
— - ie ae ia 26 
o %&% year = es es Le ee 1-3 
» I8 months ° 


A score of 15 would indicate roughly a 65% prospect of success; a score 
of 35, about 30%. 

The work includes an historical survey of prediction studies in the 
field of criminology in Europe and in America and an account of 
the English Borstal system in 1946-47, as well as a note on the 
future of criminological research in which the authors make a plea 
for the ‘operational research method,’ which need not wait upon any 
new theory or technique of analysis—there are ‘already too many 
theories which hold their own today only because they have not been 
tested, and many useful techniques are available:’ as social scientists 
they see no reason why they should not accept, without inhibitions 
about ‘purity,’ the challenge of existing problems. 


University of Glasgow. T. FERGUSON 
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Narcissus : A Psychological Study of Self-Love by Grace 


Stuart. Pp. 166. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1956. 12s. 6d. 


The Deprived Child and the Community by Donald 
doy Pp. xii+226. London: Constable & Co. Ltd., 
1955. 20s. 


The first of these books is a psychological study of love and, 
particularly, of the varied human behaviours and emotions that have 
been labelled ‘narcissism.’ Starting with an account of the myth 
of Narcissus, and a discussion of the psychological term that derives 
from it, Mrs. Stuart traces the growth and analyses the character of 
narcissistic feelings, reaching the conclusion that ‘hate’ might be a 
more appropriate word than ‘love’ to describe this state of mind. 

Mr. Ford’s book outlines the needs of children deprived of a 
normal home life, and describes the rules, resources and techniques 
of social services in order to show what must be done. He writes 
with passion. His is the kind of book one would hope to get from 
a man who has spent five years as vice-chairman and chairman of 
the L.C.C. Children’s Committee. He does not speak as an 
administrator or as a student, but as a policy-maker. We may 
disagree with him, particularly when he deals with questions outside 
the work of the Children’s Department. But there is no mistaking 
him. He shows thar this work cannot be successful without the 
understanding and support of the community at large. 

Tie same cannot be said of Mrs. Stuart. The theory about human 
behaviour which she elaborates and illustrates is not a ‘theory’ of 
the kind that is validated by testing of the hypotheses it implies 
(though more might be done to validate it in this way). It is a 
‘language’—a way of looking at and describing human behaviour. 
Starting with an account of what is, she goes on to preach about 
wcat ought to be, wichout making clear the change of logical gears 
involved. 

Mrs. Stuart’s psychological theory is often revealing, and her 
opinions are often laudable. But the former would be more valuable 
and the lacter more convincing if each was more clearly distinguished 
from the other. 


London Schoo! of Economics D. V. DoNNISON 


and Political Science 
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The British Way of Life by K. B. Smellie. Pp. x+195. 
London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1955. 15s. 


American Society by Luke Ebersole. Pp. x+510. New 
> oy : McGraw-Hill Book Company Ltd., 1955. 
4ls. 6d. 


Taken in conjunction, these two useful books throw light upon 
one another’s virtues and defects. That on Britain is the work of a 
political scientist who, passing boldly beyond the limits of his 
academic subject, seeks to present a picture of Britain’s character 
and experience, past and present. That on America is the work of 
a sociologist who, in a well-organized textbook, discusses population, 
communities, classes and institutions in the United States. Both 
books convey a good deal of information; both are amply illustrated 
with maps, photographs and diagrams. Mr. Ebersole has clearly had 
the easier task, in writing for a prescribed audience and in summariz- 
ing well-known data along orthodox lines. His book is sound, 
workmanlike and a little dull. Professor Smellie, on the other hand, 
is lively and idiosyncratic. He quotes from the poets and he is not 
afraid to voice an opinion. Sometimes, though, he is a trifle bland, 
as if he felt the responsibility of behaving like an official spokesman. 
In one part he will spread himself discursively; in another, as if 
recollecting that he is only writing a short book, he will cram in 
information. Mr. Ebersole provides a successful textbook, Professor 
Smellie a partly successful essay in another genre that it is hard even 
to define. 


The University of Manchester. Marcus CUNLIFFE 


Income of the American People by Herman P. Miller. 
Pp. xvi+ 206. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1955. 
44s. 


Since 1940 the U.S. Bureau of the Census has included in its 
population censuses questions about income. There are weaknesses 
in field surveys of income; some people may not answer the questions 
at all, while others, relying on memory, may give faulty answers, 
which probably tend to understate income. The 1950 Census 
estimate of total income, however, worked out at only 9 per cent 
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less than the estimate derived from national accounts and this 
encourages the belief that the analysis of the results will not go far 
wrong. The analysis which Mr. Miller presents with admirable 
clarity and detachment examines differences which might be assoc- 
iated with sex, age, colour, family-status, occupation and geographical 
location of the income recipient. Most fascinating, as well as of first- 
rate importance, is the way in which the familiar extreme ‘skewness’ 
of the total income distribution is found to diminish as males are 
separated from females, and the distributions are still further broken 
down; the separate distributions for three major occupational groups 
(together accounting for three quarters of employed men) were 
found to be quite symmetrical. 

These are, of course, facts about contemporary U.S.A. but they 
have wider implications for social and economic theories and they 
suggest fields for developing comprehensive statistical enquiries in 
other countries. 


Magdalen College, G. D. N. Worswick 
Oxford. 


Looking Forward in Education. Edited by A. V. Judges. 
Pp. 173. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1955. 10s. 6d. 


If we were to seck a common theme emerging independently from 
the seven frank and perspicacious lectures which constitute this 
symposium it would be that in our post-war zeal for educational 
reform we bit off.more than we could chew and that even what we 
thought we had chewed is in danger of leading to grave internal 
disorders. Professor Judges’ forecast of the economic future of 
education is admirably but ominously clear; Mrs. Floud shows that 
the educational system renders a disservice to the community ‘by 
trying to intervene directly in the process of occupational selection’; 
Mr. Beales reveals the cultural and spiritual damage we may sustain 
if we ignore the values embodied in our voluntary schools; Dr. King 
insists that adult education must break away from rigid patterns and 
concentrate on what is vital, especially what is vital for the 90% 
normally untouched by the present provision; Professor Curle 
similarly urges realism in educational planning for rural areas; Mr. 
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Henderson reminds us that we are far from solving the problem of 
specialisation in sixth form and university; and Dr. Jeffrey pin-points 
some of the strain and stresses in our new organisation of teacher 
training. 


University of Glasgow. S. D. NISBET 


NOTES 


JOINT UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL & PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 





Bibliography of Social Work and Administration 





The first two supplements to the Bibliography of Social Work 
and Administration published by the Joint University Council for 
Social and Public Administration are now available, the first supple- 
ment, covering the years 1952/53 at a cost of £1 and the second 
supplement, covering 1954, at 5s. The third supplement is in 
preparation and it is hoped that it will be available before the end 
of the year. Orders for the supplements should be sent to: 


The Joint University Council, 
5 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


It would be an advantage if those who wish to have continuing 
supplements would place an order in advance for them as they 
appear, as this would enable the Joint University Council to estimate 
the size of the issue required and ensures that libraries will receive 
the latest supplements immediately they are available. 
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